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every Catholic home 


The CATHOLIC 
FAMILY BIBLE 


"The World's Most Beautiful Bible” 


Matthew 18:20 
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30-Day Free Examination 


95 


COMPLETE 
Payable $2 Monthly If Delighted 


"4 










Gutenberg Edition 


OF THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 
imprimatur: > Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


ates 








His Holiness — Pius XIil 
Endorses Reading the Bible . 
: That the faithful of the 
b United States . . . will give them- 
§ selves in increasing numbers to a 





mi 


more frequent reading of the Bible 

. is Our fervent and confident 

: trust, in pledge of which We im- 
| part to all who generously co- 
operate in this high purpose, Our 
paternal Apostolic Blessing.’’ 
rut. P. A211 § 


BRAND-NEW THIRD EDITION 


The Most Up-to-Date Translation 
of the Catholic Bible Available Today! ‘ 


§ pon The Catholic Family Bible is 
something of priceless beauty—each 
page alive with gloriously colored illus- 
trations ... masterpieces from cen- 
turies old, hand-illuminated manuscript 
copies of the Bible, reproduced in all 
their brilliant, singing tones, in full 








very first printed book: A Gutenberg 
Catholic Bible. A cross of 24-karat gold 
is inlaid on the cover... page tops are 
edged with pure gold ... the place 
marker is of cardinal red silk ribbon. 
“Church Window” end papers recreate 


Latest Confraternity Translations 
THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE bears the 
Imprimatur of His Eminence, Francis 
/ Cardinal Spellman of New York, and 
—in 





colors and gold. The initials are from 
the work of 14th Century Benedictine 
Monks. The finest Bible paper is used— 
beautiful, opaque, specially treated to 
take gold printing. The type is clear, 
making it easy for you to read and un- 
derstand every vital word as each beau- 
tiful passage unfolds before your eyes. 
Examine the Gutenberg Binding! 
The binding is an exact replica of the 


16 colors —all the warm beauty 
of four glorious stained glass windows 
of the 13th Century Cathedrals. 

A Magnificent Volume ... only $12.95 
Exquisitely designed initials on every 
page delight you with their charm and 
color. This is, indeed, a book you’ll 
cherish—not only for the sacred treas- 
ure within, but for its beautiful ap- 
pearance. Surprising as it may seem, 
this stunning book costs only $12.95! 


contains the latest translations of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. It 
is the most up-to-date Catholic transla- 
tion of the Holy Bible in print today! 
Other Outstanding Features 
Special Biblical Maps in full colors 
bring the events in the Bible to life. 
Also a section devoted to Catholic Fam- 
ily Records. New footnotes, by fore- 
most Scriptural authorities, are con- 
veniently set at the end of each book. 





es Gutenb Editi W YOU MAY OWN THIS BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 
0 NO MONEY! vtenberg Edition HO 
“a iv SEND 0 "ond by ow FOR ONLY $12.95, PAYABLE $2 MONTHLY 
vin” o CoN . an Laity Ali e Yi a h: —~ 7 > CAT . F 7B n ¢ “ 
KO iO 4 ou may Nave HE CATHOLIC AMILY xIBLE imme 
aye te ty, tee Mail Coupon NOW The most beau- diately, by mailing the coupon today. Examine the 
tafe te Bible thoroughly for a full month. Then, if not en- 







~& t fal thing in our 
a, Mateo legs 2@¢ we for 30-Day house and I've given 

a 2 8s % % 2 x two as gift 
Free Trial! »: 


‘The most beau 


aN 
in, by, ‘\_ NEVER SOLD THROUGH Bible 1 have 


tirely pleased, return it and pay nothing. Otherwise 
remit on easy $2 monthly terms until the small price 
of only $12.95 plus mailing cost is paid. 


M.A.G., N.Y. 
tiful 





ee) The “ee tay 
BOOK CLUBS oiricions work The | FIRE «catuotic FAMILY RECORD” BOOKLET 
x OR CANVASSERS © Price unbelievable, 


Congratulation As a subscriber you receive FREE the “CATHOLIC FAMILY 
F.V., Decatur, Ala RECORD” booklet (6x9) on specially finished paper 


f a a Bre illuminated in full colors including gold, for a permanent 
rs 79h be 











as. ty & autiful! Kindly record of Births, Baptisms, First Holy Communions, Con- 
@ rep at heN “ # ; = J copy firmations, Marriages, and other important family events. 
b 0 %e Ge Mee, ‘ “ € play 
Dnt yf \ that the parish ioners 
%, s, te oh \ may peruse it. “1956 John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36 
7 © % “a 





*b ~ Rev.G.G.,Rockland,Me. Jn Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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The SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL contains the complete Mass for each 
day in the liturgical year in a compact daily missal you'll use with 
utmost ease! Completely up-to-date, it includes the most recent liturgi- 
cal changes in the Mass rubrics and Holy Week services. Simplified 
arrangement, attractive format, and Inrge, readable type make this 
missal a favorite with Mass-goers everywhere. Other features in- 
clude more than 120 black and white engravings, plus 23 pages in 
full color; modern Confraternity translations of the Epistles and Gospels; 
and a treasury of popular prayers and devotions including litanies, 
daily prayers, novenas, etc. 


SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


(Including New Mass Rubrics and 
New Holy Week Liturgy) 


OF 


SAINT 
JOSEPH 
CATHOLIC 
MANUAL 


Both edited by the Rev. Hugo 
H. Hoever, $.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
rm comm eh 415 Ge Tele) ¢) 


with membership in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION, largest 
exclusively Catholic book club 










The SAINT JOSEPH CATHOLIC MANUAL is a complete and unexcelled 
manual of Catholic prayers, devotions, information, and instruction 
for all Catholics everywhere. Never before has a prayer book with 
so many valuable and helpful features been published. It contains more 
than 125 pages of popular prayers and devotions; complete Holy Mass 
prayers with beautiful full-color pictures; an informative section on 
fundamentals of Christian Doctrine; the Way of the Cross, hand- 
somely illustrated in full color; The Life of Christ with more than 45 
colored illustrations; The Rosary and the Lives of the Saints, both 
pictured in glorious full-color; and even a concise Catholic Dictionary! 






















j Herel how lo gel your free (enn Fd =. we : 
ant oth 
! Simply fill out the coupon on this page, clip, and mail it to us and you will receive ra of These 
the your free copy of the prayer book of your choice by return mail. If you want both “s Books 
ncis praver books, just indicate that fact. They will then be mailed as a companion set, : P| 
and one as your free enrollment premium, the other as your first selection at $3.75. Your yp Both of these prayer 
the only obligation as a member of the Catholic Literary Foundation will be to purchase ee «a books are available 
e. It ) at least four books within the next twelve month period. You have the right to cancel ; BO t0 you in a Com- 
sla your membership any time after buying four books. oe panion Set, attrac- 
ay! HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 3 tively pein for the 
Each month, from the finest Catholic books of leading publishers, the Foundation -. /e of one ($3.75). 
lors editors select the outstanding title, and describe it fully in the Forecast, the illus- ey oo en as your 
life. trated booklet sent to vou in advance each month at no charge. This Forecast also oie oo — = 
a supplies you with information about other Catholic books. If you want the selection ee Me e other 
ore- of the month, vou do nothing and it comes to you automatically. If you do not i irst selec. 
weg want the selection, vou simply send back the rejection card always provided. on. 200 coupon. 
ook. ,@ 2 2 SS 2 SS SS 2 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe n 
pict tagger nr anil ___ THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION "ene 
LE All books offered are regular publishers’ editions — outstanding — ® 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin . 
-Y new titles by Catholic authors like Fulton B Sheen, Louis de B You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation @ 
nme- Wohl, Thomas Merton and others. Most of the time you pay less — g and send me as my free enrollment gift the book or books checked below. & 
» the then the regular price with the savings available to you as a Mh mcgagy caption Bre Beggs ory Torn bn Pleney Foundation © 
t en- member. Monthly selections are never more than $3.00 even — 4 to me after the purchase of every fourth book. | om free te comeel a i 
‘wise though the publisher's price may be higher. Some selections are — § membership at any time after buying four books ai 
mn sticed as low as $2.00. g SEND ME AS MY FREE ENROLLMENT PREMIUM (Check one) i 
price I i ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL (Regularly $3.75) i 
FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS : ST. JOSEPH CATHOLIC MANUAL (Regularly $3.75) z 
For each four books you decide to take, you receive a FREE i iicak Sinead Wasa ie oe seer cee ition and the 3? 
BOOK DIVIDEND, a worthwhile Catholic title chosen for its — § enrollment premium, the other as my first selection at $3.75 e@ as my free 5 
~~ lasting value to vour home library. Both regular and alternate #8 Mr. [ 1 
ILY selections are credited toward your free book dividends. foal tt teeees : 
(Please print) 
oe & ONLY WHOLESOME CATHOLIC READING ae . 
on We guarantee that each book we offer will be fit reading for youn po 7 ' 
o and your Catholic family. Whether it be a novel, biography,  & City ....-.---..-ee eee ee eee Zone . State a : 
we, spiritual reading, or popular non-fiction . oo ae it will ae foe, 5 
% ve enjoyably to your way of living and thinking as a t __ iThis fer good only EE Sea OOPS eI ‘ 
ntario | j , ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee es * 
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Money-Saving 
Christmas 
ft 


EACH 


Two or More ONLY 


One-Year $9.50 
Subscriptions 

A Single 

One-Year $3.00 
Subscription 


A Two-Years 
Subscription 


$6.80 


Foreign Subscriptions 
Add 50¢ Per Year 
For Postage 
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pays 1956 


9 }10 

16 | 17 

3 23 24 
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Gift Subscriptions Por: 


F AMILY—Mother or Father, Sister or Brother, Aunts, Uncles, 
Cousins, too, will enjoy each colorful issue. 


FRIENDS—Near or far, Catholic or non-Catholic will appre- 
ciate and admire your thoughtful gift each month. 


PRIESTS & NUNS—and Brothers, too, like THE SIGN for 


themselves and as a gift for ushers, choir members, etc. 


PA Beautiful Gift Card with full color reproduction of the Nativity scene, an original 
inting by Harvey Kidder hown here only in purple and black, is provided to announce 
; tmas gift subscription 

















ee a 


cass a se i lich ia a 
| 
7 THE SIGN Ma azine Gift Office Union City | 
g Sign Bldg. New Jersey 7 
| Rev. Dear Father: Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: | 
| , r | 
| (Check here if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) | 
| | 
| Name .... OF one year | 
A two ears | 
| Address y 
bS Son en ee Check if this ; | 
I ity Zone State poy engell . | 
{ e 
Send gift card directly, signed: From . O Renewal 
| 
Name O one year | 
0 two years | 
Address 
| toll ea a ee ee ee ee er Check if this 
| City Zone OE Ch ciate ere aween ew sumecrigtion is 
New or a 
| pane ent card Girecly, mets FiO a ooo oe sk 86 0 ceeesboscadeccavevecsas O Renewal | 
| 
| 
NE? “ae Sen Che bn ope sie e ae SES Oa SEAeND Ea VcaDee oO OA Rees Sees Teo ee O one year : 
| Address 0 two years | 
ete ae ee ae ee te Eee ERE R SEER SELES RES OPES Oe Ae Check if this 
City Zone.. OE eR eee sumecription “ | 
New or a | 
i | Seen Aare RSE ATTY, NE IN 2 9.0 so io oat aos eS 55S ease a deo eee O Renewal | 
| | 
| = 
Also, please enter (or) extend my own subscription for........... year(s) 
SE 55 Gs av ewe pe Ow ie Sree rns ekkwe eek des | 
RE Sn ck Seb wkd decane knatdecdscdiyes cewaeuNss teeendaweleliel ; 
Rae a tata t Mane Aare tik WRG IOE KO Aiea eae d BONO .s05s ree | 
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A_WONDERFUL NEW COMPLETE CATHOLIC 


AE Daily Companion 








PUBLISHING! = ‘Hvco B 
* Tue Rev. Huco H. Hoever, 
ecm S. O. Cist., Ph. D 









IMPRIMATUR 
% FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


A GLORIOUSLY 
AND PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


to the riches of Catholic Devotion 
instruction, and History compiled 
especially for — 


The Modern Catholic Family 
JUST PUBLISHED 4 


HE book every Catholic family has been wait- 

ing for! An inspiring new day-by-day ILLUS- 
TRATED guide to Catholic devotion, instruction, 
and history . . . all in one “companion-size” vol- 
ume! It’s almost like having a Catholic expert and 
adviser constantly at your side . . . ready to ex- 
plain the meanings of Christian teachings in 
easily-understood language; give you spiritual 
guidance in times of trouble; answer your ques- 
tions about the Catholic Church; enrich the lives 
of you and your family during every hour of every 
day! 








LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


OST watchful Guardian, glorio 

Joseph, so intimately familiar wi 
Incarnate Son of God, greatly did you 
nurture and to serve the Son of th 
High, especially in the flight you ma 
Him into Egypt; greatly also did y 
ze God Hy 3 
Large, easy-to-read type. Durable maroon linen 
cloth binding with gold stamping. Two-color 
end-papers. “Ex Libris’ Plate. Stained edges. 
285 illustrations. Over 1,000 pages. DeLuxe 
cloth Pes markers. Exclusive Catholic Crafts- 


ONLY 


OVER 1,000 PAGES 




















HE Complete CATHOLIC DAILY COM- 

PANION has been compiled especially for 
the modern Catholic. Far clearer than old-fash- 
ioned instruction books, this beautifully printed 
work explains the meanings of the Sacraments, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the Ordinary of 
the Mass, the Lives of the Saints, the Incarnation 
of Jesus, the Ascension, and all the other glorious 
mysteries of the Church in the language of today. 
With 157 full-color illustrations and 128 pictures 
in black and white, this is a book you ‘I cherish 
for years to come. 


Guides You At Mass... Instructs 
You At Home 
UCH more than the ordinary missal, The 
Complete CATHOLIC DAILY COMPAN- 
ION will be your constant spiritual companion 


,. At Mass and st home --- 0 bring you com ER. 1 000) PAGES! SEVEN (7) VALUABLE SECTIONS IN ONE GIANT VOLUME! 


your life more meaningful through a truer under- 
standing of the teachings of Our Lord . . . to help Two Years in 1 Preparation by Priests and Catholic Experts! 


give you a living Faith, by making clear many 





Size 4x 6% x 1" 
















.O he history of the 3 What the changing Seasons of the 
points of Catholic Doctrine which you may have : . im . — - F AITH. : \ rig <<€ : 3 rth Lint oo Y OF THE CHURCH - , ee . . 
memorized in Catechism Class, perhaps without r Saaeens. les Asctusion. the P a Check OC D Litu 
fully understanding Sanctifying Grace, Infallibility of the Church, Mystical j ‘ % f E Days, Ef 
Original Sin, the H I y, ¢ He : : $, Fasis, V 
Send No M Mail Tod ne 
en o money — 2. CHANNELS OF GRACE (The Seven Sacraments). The channels 
y an today = Seer Carey: ' yaaa 5. THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. The st ves of God's Sait 
cet ugh whic 2 OF OU ' 4 ‘ Soe tans ' h r] ‘ Her 
Next to your personal Bible, The Complete d bes the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, Extreme Unction, offer 4 7 si 
CATHOLIC DAILY COMPANION can become Holy Eucharist, Holy Orders, Marriage, and Penance ree 
the most rewarding book in your library. Send no 3. POPULAR PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS (with latest Indulgences rt 
money. Simply fill in coupon and the Companion gained by saying them). A st pages of Mass Prayer : iv: 
will be sent to you immediately. Return in ten ind Devotions before the Blessed Sacrament, Praye almost any C F 
days if not fully satisfied. Order extra copies as Precious Blood of Jesus, Prayers to the M *; eens Mott 
- ravers to t ly Spirit, Prayers t ) esse tt 7 I r f 
Confirmation and birthday gifts with same Prayers 10 the > Aka : ‘ on vt EPISTLES AND c eos : ‘ : ¥ Version 
cg 27 6 seph, Prayers of Intercession for the Souls in Purgat 1 word for we read fre Pu f y Su and Holy 
money yack guarantee r special prayers for all occasions. Day of the year. 





CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, 225 West 34th Street, New York 1, New York, Department S-11 


Your Own Priceless Picture Gallery 
@ 157 FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS! 
@ 128 PICTURES IN BLACK AND WHITE! 
HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. Special 32-page 
section in full color, with descriptive captions, showing 


significance of each movement of the priest during 
Mass 





Dept. S-11] 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. . £ 


Please send me immediately he beautiful r edition of The Com 
plete Catholic Daily Companion with 157 f I ation 
128 pictures in black and white In 

days’ examination if dissatisfied. Othe 








nd 
0 





2.00 





a month until the special price of $5.95 p Pp 

THE ROSARY. The Five Joyful Mysteries, the Five 
Sorrowful Mysteries, and the Five Glorious Mysteries C heck here . if 7 prefer the Special De Luxe Edition in Leather 
— together with the words of the Rosary illustrated ($12.00) with genuine 24 karat gold edges, gold stampings 
in a 16-page new full-color section of breathtaking 
beauty . 
os a eee 
PICTURES OF THE SAINTS. 32 full-page, full-color 
portraits by the world famous French artist, Lecleux. Te 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 14 full-color illustrations 

with clear prayers for each station. Ready for Ce ercaones cisseabaiaietpncmeneneiis Zone State 


handy use, especially during the Lenten Season 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 47 full-color paintings illustrating 
the Life of Christ, with modern-version text. 





If you now wisb to make payment in full, avoiding carrying and postal 
charges, enclose $6.00 (OR $12.00 De Luxe Edition 


ee ee) 


Eee 











CATHOLIC ACTION 
THROUGH MUSIC 

















THE 
FOUR 
STAR 
CONCERT 


A foursome of top 
level musical artists 
join their talents 

in one complete 
program of thrilling 
entertainment that 
no one should miss. 


SPECIAL TERMS OF 
THIS PROJECT 





THESE FOUR ARTISTS 
ARE IN ONE PROGRAM 





FRANCIS FLANAGAN 


Violinist, made his debut under the patronage 
‘p of Fritz Kreisler and is, foday, the leading 
vexponent of that master’s mellifluous style. 


ELIZABETH DEVLIN 


The versatility of this at- 
tractive soprano is ena- 
bling her rapidly to find 
her place among the 
most promising of Amer- 
ican artists. 


SEVERIN TUREL 


Pianist, sensational Po- 
lish virtuoso whose ex- 
traordinary facility has 
been: compared to that 
of fhe great Franz Liszt. 





WESLEY SWAILS 


Tenor. ‘Mr. Swaiis’ voice, power- 
ful and beautiful beyond all ex 
pectation held the audience 
spelibound.” Jefferson City (Mo 
Post Tribune 
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— The Whalens Enterprises, 
Ft 50 East 72nd Street 
rte pet ae dl: a oo 
in thes Telephone: BUtterfield 8-0499 
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EDITORIALS 


\ neigbor of mine, who had Tuer Stex 
wished on her by wav of a gift subscription, 
gets rid of her copies by dumping them on 
mv doorstep. She thinks “someone” should 
protest your editorials and some of you 
liberal articles, 

Instead of criticizing those who are try- 
ing to fight and expose the enemy, you 
should be listening to them = and helping 
10 EX Pose the Godless menace lo light 
Communism we do not have to give up 
our intelligence, but we do need to be in- 
tclligent and informed on the nature of the 
beast 

I think vou owe an apology to the imil- 
lions of people who are very much con 
cerned about Communism and instead of 
ridicule would like some encouragement 
and = pravers. 

Mrs. ANNA M. Keniry 
Uprrk Darby, PENNA, 


September's editorial contained — some 
sweeping statements that) badly needed 
qualification 

Certainly Catholics musi extend justice 
and charity toward black and white. must 
not support those forms of segregation that 
deny to the Negro his human rights. and 
Must pol support anv form of segregation 
out of a motive of hatred for his black 
vethren. But there are types of segrega 
tion that do not deny strictly human rights 
and that may. under some circumstances, do 
more good than harm. and therefore not 
every phase of segregation can be consid 
ered evil in itself 

Generosity toward less favored nations 
may indeed sometimes follow from the prin 


ipl ot love thy n ighbonr for a Catho 


lic’s love for me ighbor IS hot wounded by 
ational boundaries sual vhether some 


U.S. foreign aid is being spent unwisely to 


foster e selfish aims of certain govern 

ment yhetnes America is being too een 

erous or not these are questions ot 

practical judgment and cannot be solved 
the s maple moral principle of love thy 
Ly hor 


DONALD J. MENAtara 
Cuicaco, In 


You editorial entitled “Phe IL hinking 
Catholhe in the October issue was excel 
lent—until the end when vou walked into 
the trap set by the modern mind I 


business of a man being “innocent until he 


is proved guilty” certainly holds good in 
Continued o page %) 
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Christmas 
Manger Set. 


@ 263” long, 73” wide, 12” 
high. 

@ In gorgeous Full color! 
@ With Life-Like Figures. 














Beautiful Wonder GLASS KNIFE 
17 Piece Stays Sharp Forever! 


Made of glass yet 18 
times stronger’ than 
ordinary glass! Used 
extensively by hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals. 
Acid dulls_ ordinary 
knives but has no effect 
on this glass knife. No 


Rear tinny, metallic taste 

e 17 Pieces fo een ey in full color, varnished & laminated to heavy fibre board. when slicing tomatoes. Stays sharp, 
Exquisite art-work, sturdy construction. Set up on MANTEL or under tree! Clean, & Odorless ALWAYS! Makes 
Will last for years! Packed in attractive box. Very impressive set at a real a fine gift! Just $1.00 postpaid. Order 
modest price. JUST $1.25 postpaid. Order No. 1 on the coupon below. No. 2 on coupon below. 
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YES, 100 TOY PIRATES FOR $1.25 


Your favorite kid will be the most 
z popular on the block when he re- 
To introduce our line of molded ceives this set of 100 molded plas- 
plastic toys, we'll ship you 100 Toy tic Toy Pirates. This big treasure 


YES, 100 TOY SOLDIERS FOR $1.00 





Make the kids happy } 





soldiers for only $1. This big color- box of authentic toys includes: 8 with this set of 100 
ful assortment includes 4 Riflemen, Swordsmen, 4 Prisoners, 8 Cannon, fine quality MOLD- 
{Machinegunners, 8 Sharpshooters, 8, Buccaneers, 4 Galleymen, 4 ED PLASTIC toys. 
Qe * g Officers, 8 Cz "Treasure Chests, 4 Chest Bearers, 8 Each brightly col- f 
4 Infantrymen, fficers, ! an Mermaids, 8 Accordion Players, 4 ored, authentic toy : 
non, 4 Bazookamen, 4 Marksmen, Pirate ‘“Goldbrickers,” 8 Treasure stands on its own base and is a 
{Tanks, 4 Trucks, 4 Jeeps, 4 Bat- Diggers, 8 Musketeers, 8 Pistol full z — nihste tr in a ee 
Nesant ‘ at . Yio rs as > > Ss Ye rift box, this complete Rodeo con- 
tleships, 4 Cruisers, 4 Sailors, 8 Fighters, 8 Seamen, PLUS Capt. gil A ren mn ctgaea 
wave’ race eoenige Kidd, Long John Silver AND a tains BUCKING BRONCOS, RO- 
= “ ss ay ne ; ponen - Fleet of 4 Pirate Ships. Each toy DEO RIDERS. SHERIFFS, COW- 
§ Jet Planes. Each toy is com- ji, nade to x ale, stands on its own GIRLS, COVERED WAGONS, 
pletely assembled, designed to base, and is molded of durable WARRIORS, SQUAW S, etc. A 
sale and measures up to 4%”. brightly colored plastic. Order gaily decorated Tepee and a 
Order several sets NOW; they'll several sets NOW to keep the kids Fenced Corral are included FREE 


with each set. Yes, all 100 toys— 
1.25 postpaid. Order several sets 
Toy NOW at this very low introductory 
on coupon price Money Back Guarantee. 
Order No. 5 on coupon below, 


keep your kiddies busy for hours. busy and happy for hours. Send 
Send $1.00 plus 25¢ for postage $1.25 for each brightly 100 

d handling for each set of 100 Pirates. Order No. 4 
| toys. Order No. 3 on coupon below. below. 









“Tl ” PLA 
AMAZING NEW othe teeter 
PROJECTOR — 






Amazing 
Tropical 


SEE THEM GROW 


HLM 10 
lUFE S4ZE / eT” PLANT LOG from Howaii 


No “green thumb” needed! Just 
hee 100 BIBLE FILM only $2.98 place Hawaiian “Ti” plant log in 


water, peat moss or soil and watch 









Now enjoy the most thrilling sight t grow! Plant has a striking, palm- S « - 
the world... FULL.COLOR pic- jike appearance (when fully 100 WOOD SPOOLS SEWING 
erine ens the story of the Bible? i grown) that adds a tropical effect THREAD, Ie each! 
h this newly invented Projector amen alawtal. <i je ey In Lovely Plastic Box! 
project this Bible Film or your wherever planted. Stays green year 90 Different col rs black & white! 
nilémm home film on any wall round, requires no care and its Amazing Bargain! 100 Wood spools o 
or ce ling no screen is needed! lush green leaves grow up to 2 ft. thre ad in each color you can think of 
his all-plastic projector attaches long! A luxuriant, rare Polynesian pert oad ee niente wa Plastic a 
any standard flashlight and also , h 1 ' ER Set just $1.00, plus 25¢ 
at asa viewer. Actually proj- pian neces 2 ree uses: Very acege or mending, darning, sewing, pat 
Pa tures LIFE SIZE ae cinatineg Just $1.00 for 2 logs: 3 t\ All colors! (16 shades of blue 
give lifetime of service for $1.25 postpaid; 6 for $2.25; 12 a a my “— .~ ¢ eo 
a ae a : : ader, too y to match an 
lere's an ide al gift that will be for $4.00. Order No, 8 on coupon color tae ic. Order ‘No. 9 on coupon be 
appreciated by both children and below. 





: low. Just $1.25 postpaid. 
lits Projector comes complete 


‘OLOR Film Strip of Bible Story Brand new clean wholesome books for children of all as 
all for only $2.98. Order No. 7 (These 
on coupon below! 


Reblight waspien nnd’ te0 TOLD $10.00 Worth of Fine Children’s Books — Just $3. 125 pesipald. 








are Publishers’ overstocks and remainders.) -rrific value! ¢ 
worth for $6.25, All different titles. Order No, 11 on coupon} below. 


BEDTIME PRAYER Use This 
NITE LITE 
Hand Painted in Handy 


“LEARN TOUCH TYPING 
IN 4 EASY LESSONS” 








|Yes, learn touch typing in 4 hours, 10 Colors! Coupon 

}A short, complete course of self in- The perfect answer to the problem ! 

- ction for beginners and ad- of a light that’s just right for [for 
need students. Includes valuable child's room! Inspires the young 

}‘"struction on business subjects, DR A a te 





ee ertente. letter writing ¢ Attractive by day or 1 ( 

* d active bv de or nite > Ww 

liating. Fully illustrated. ~ igre bulb easily replaced. Safe, du M 

) follow diagrams. Learn t a MOW 1 LAY ME DOWM TO SLKE able plastic of the unbreak: hle iMoney 
ast typist. JUST $1.00 postpaid: 1 PRAY THEE TLORD.TwY CaltD To xter A ; 5 : 


ae sort. Just $5.95 postpaid. Order 
Order No, 12 on coupon, heer _ No. 13 on coupon. ! 


ack 
TOWER PRESS INC. P.O. BOX 591 LYNN, MASS. |corantec 


vers. a 
Hangs on the wall like a picture ordering! 
att ! 
















s Picture Books, Story 


! City 


1000 


PRINTED 
NAME $ 
& ADDRESS 
LABELS— 
With Lovely Plastic Box! 


1000 sparkling name & 
address labels nicely 

printed with your full 
name and address and sent with a 
lovely plastic box for just $1.00 
postpaid! WORTH MUCH, MUCH 
MORE! 5 orders or more at just 
75¢ per order! Money Back Guar- 


antee! 








300 PRINTED NAME & ADDRESS 
LABELS, 50¢ 

Same fine quality as above but just 
300 labels are supplied ina pad and 
no plastic box is included. Same 
Money Back Guarantee! Order No. 
6 on coupon below & write copy to 
be printed on separate sheet. (Free 
wholesale selling plant 


TOWER PRESS, INC. 
Box 591 PL Lynn, Mass. 


Portable 
ELECTRIC 
VACUUM 
CLOTHES 
BRUSH 





Here’s a NEW item! Fits in 
your hand yet SUCKS up 
Dust, Dirt & Lint like magic. 
Just press the button to start 
& stop! Works on two flash- 
light batteries (not supplied 
with brush). Also can clean 
upholstery, venetian blinds, 
car seats and fabrics, ete. 
Easy to slip into pocket or 
handbag! Just $2.98 postpaid. 
: Order No. 10 on the coupon 
~ below! 


Books. 
Iver $10.00 worth for $ 35-$2 0.00 


~ Tower Press, Inc. — 
Box 591, Lynn, Mass. 


Please rush the following items. Payment en- 
closed. 
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you will USE! 


Deainatve 


ALL PRINTED 
IN 6 COLORS—TRIMMED IN GOLD 


This beautiful assortment of Christmas 
greeting cards will help you say ‘Merry 
Christmas” to your friends and dear ones in 
a truly Catholic way. The Passionist Mission- 
aries will be grateful for any order you 
may send us. This is a very practical way 
to help us in our mission work. 


PRICE: $1.00 PER BOX 
Order Now 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


Dept. E-2, Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 





SENSATIONAL FACTORY-T0-YOU DOLL SALE! 


“Sweetheart i 13" DOLL AND 
ROCKER-CRIB OUTFIT 


Includes A Gorgeous Wardrobe of 
@ COMPLETE OUTFITS 





MAGNIFICENT _ gi 
BRIDAL 44a 


ENSEMBLE @¢/iaeana 


DIRECT FACTORY $ 95 
PRICE ! plus 50¢ 


for handling 
regular 
$14.95 value 


FEATURES: Ballerina 


Costume 


© Go-fo-sleep eyes Prost 
aincoat 
® Huggable flexible latex body Afternoon 
Dress * oo 
© Unbreakable realistic soft vinyl head als 


P Coat and 
® Deep rooted hair can be washed, combed, brushed, set | Beret 


® Gaily trimmed rocker-crib includes pillow and mattress 


TRULY THE BUY OF A LIFETIME! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


INSTANT SALES COMPANY DEPT. TS-2 
This adorable 7 DOLL IN 1 combination will truly 175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y.- 

excite your little one. She'll cherish the flexible latex 
body as she places it in the lined rocker that has a 
mattress and pillow. 


\ 





Please rush gorgeous SWEETHEART doll and 7 outfits at 
$4.95 plus 50¢ for handling plus C.O.D. postage. Full 
purchase price refunded if not satisfied. 
The unbreakable realistic soft vinyl head has deep NAME 

rooted hair that can be shampooed, brushed, combed, ne ee oe 
curled, and set. A BIG 18” HIGH, this is a wonderful ne gee 


value. 0 Re eee 


4 


Remember, you get the complete 7 outfits plus this city ZONE... STATE 
gorgeous doll and rocker-crib, at one unbelievably Sg ee sae 
low price! ORDER NOW! [| To save postage, | enclose $4.95 plus 50¢ for 


handling. Please ship prepaid 


BUY FACTORY DIRECT AND SAVE! (Miitieeerte aaeaaal 

















FOR JOYFUL GIVING 
AT CHRISTMAS 





with straw ered, hand carved wood stable 

20 exquisite hand colored Nativity tigure 5” the 
‘ 20 px vith stable $17.95 
2 th stable $23.95 


Shipped Express Collect 








IMPORTED NATIVITY MUSIC SET 
os = , “: a 5. iperic ; la i a + a 
Su music b pla Silent Night Height 
nehe postpaid $5.95 








MUSICAL NATIVITY SE 


Beau 1 1 nist M 
1 Ad e | 
Postpaid $7 
MUSICAL CHURCH 
one hurcl Ss i 
Shipped express collect $6.95 
LUMINOUS NATIVITY SET 

5088 po 
I Ss Set l $87.50 
$449.50 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Postpaid 
NEW 1957 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
P ety ad 


Write f ( tocos I 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE Co., Inc. 


65 Borclay St New York, N. Y 








LETTERS 


(Continued from page A) 


respect to civil legislation, but it is not 
necessarily part of moral philosophy. For 
a judgment to be in accordance with sound 
morality, moral certitude at least is) suf 
ficient. It is the modern mind, the curse of 
our age, which makes the truth or the 
goodness of an act depend on physical 
or pragmatic proof 

If we followed the lead of your editorial, 
all that we could justifiably believe about 
Alger Hiss is that he was a perjurer. This 
is all that was technically proved againsi 
him. However. the intellectual Communist 
of the illegal apparatus is not so stupid as 
to let it be proved that he is or was a Com 
munist This is the secret of his phe 
nomenal success, 

Joun J. Lerner 

Uxiox, N. J 


It seems to me that the editorial policy 
of your magazine misses the point when it 
decries chauvinism or excessive nationalisin, 
It is a fact that thousands of diplomatic, 
political, military. scientific, and) economic 


secrets of the United States have been 


stolen by Soviet agents In our government 
and other persons closely connected with 
Communists. Lherefore, we need more pa- 
triotism, mot less, and unequivocal Opposi- 
tion to the Communists and their friends. 

When T attended a Jesuit college during 
the thirties we were indeed told that Com 
munism was diabolical on the basis that it 
vas anti-God. anti-moral, and anti-Ameri 
can. We were warned that we would live 
f Soviet Russia 


by this country. We were not told that we 


to regret the recognition 


had a moral obligation to consort) with 
Communists whether it be in a World 
Court, League of Nations, or United Na 
Lions 

Also thre papal encsvclicals preaching 
reasonable and frugal comfort” for the 
vorkingman did not necessarily mean pub 
lic housing at taxpayers’ expense for people 


with new cars and luxury appliances and 


clothing or chautleur-driven, air-conditioned 


Cadillac for labor leaders 

Please kk is not apologise for the con 
SCTV alive ewpoint while we lend undue 
emphasis to pseudo liberalism. 


WinttamM J. McGiont 


HARV ILL. 
AUSTRALIA 

] Cut the article on Australia in your 
June issue and. while itt was a litthe over 
Clitical, it is yust what we Australians want 


We do have a really outstanding Catholic 
cconda school svstem but as we have 
no Cathole tertiary education few lav lead 


crs. develop It is to this end that the 


erarchy here has set up the Aquinas Acad 
cms and the Adult) Catholic Education 
Movement. both of which conduct evening 
Classes 
When one imagines the countless subjects 
of interest within vour own country, it is a 
great compliment to find space devoted to 
\ustralia in) your publication 
E.+A. CLANCY 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LATIN AMERICA 


I have been in intimate conta 
with almost all the Latin-American coyy 
tries and am thus qualified to judge the 
level of Catholicity. 1 would never agyg 
with the peculiar classification given }y 
the Rev. Albert J. Nevins of the May. 
knoll Fathers (Pur SieN, September). Leay 
ing to those qualified the task of rectify 
ing what interests them, TL confine myself y 
my Archdiocese of Santo Domingo where | 
have been Archbishop for the past tweny 
one years. 

The following three facts are more tha 


sufficient to vindicate the vitality of oy 





Church: 

(1) Our Pontifical Seminary, in’ whic 
twenty-one years ago | found only fow 
tecn scmiharians, now can boast of mor 
than 250. 

(2) From February 28 to March 6 « 


this year there took place in our capital 


city the first’ International Congress of 
Catholic Culture. Among the promine 
persons who honored us with their pre 


ence were two Cardinals, several Ar 


bishops and Bishops, and outstanding |; 
men including the well-known Mevic: 
journalist’ Alfonso) Juncos and the Pres 
dent of the Supreme Court of Japan, D 
Kotaro Tanaka. All of them expressed con 
plete satisfaction with our Catholic life. 

(3) Two vears ago a Concordat w: 
signed between the Holy See and t 
Dominican Republic. On that occasion Ge 
eral Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, re 





resenting the government, went to” Ron 
to pledge his lovalty to the Holy Father an 
to sign this important document and 1 
ceived a high decoration 

I have do doubt that Tur Sten and t 
United Press, in view of these facts, wi 
live up to their traditional high es 


of journalism, publishing this letter 


lur SGN and dithusing the content 
means of another cable of the United Pres 
I know from long experience that bot 
Tur Sten and the United Press are ded 
cated to publishing the truth and only t 
truth 
Most Rev.) Rirenarp Prim 
ARCHBISHOP 
SANTO DOMINGO 


Just a note to sav how much IT enjove 
th 


Soissue of Tir Sten Sept.) The arti 
on Latin America is masterly. The writ 
has a grasp of the situation and of 
needs of Latin America. He discusses Lat 
America country by country. They are 
very different, each with its special gen 
ind special needs. It is seldom that ¢ 
mects an author who sees the whole pictu 

DUNSTAN Stol 
Mexico, D.F. 


How Catholic Is Latin America?” 
Rev. Nevins, M.M. is a) praiseworthy 
ticle that clearly sets forth the status of t 
Church in the various countries of Centr} 


and South America. Lhe facts presented a 


bold and shocking. Maybe it) will wakq 
some people up from their sleep of falsg 


scCcUTILY. 
Ropert Zr! 
LANCASTER, PENNA, 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Save Up To $10.82 On Nationally Featured 1957 


Villeuma bolle 


/PDANCING DOLL: 4 wi 


e Dances, Walks, Sits, Stands. = 
Turns Head With Every Movement. 


@ Fully-Jointed Body With 
"Miracle-Movement’” Ankles. 


@ Wears Ballerina, High Heel 
Or Flat Heel Shoes. 


@ Rooted, Washable Shoulder-Length 
Pony Tail Saran Hair. 


@ Unbreakable Construction. Completely ~ 
Washable. Guaranteed Mechanism. 


@ Performs Authentic Dance Positions-- 


Ballet, Ballroom, etc. 
98 


Sensational Value! 
(Sold Almost Everywhere at $6.98) ie ip 

















o* nae 
Beautiful, Beautiful Ballerina Belle is the doll all children wg . | leat 
are dreaming for. She’s perfectly proportioned in every detail y Se i “ 
from her washable, braidable, shoulder-length Saran Hair to >= /S Jointed 


the very tips of her agile toes. Her unbreakable high-impact 
plastic body is jointed at neck, shoulders, hips and ankles 
with the latest “Miracle Movement” mechanism which means 
that when you walk or dance with her by moving one of her 
legs, her other limb and her head will gracefully move to 
match Belle’s action and she will hold her poses. Ballerina 
Belle has a skin-soft Vinyl face with sleeping eyes and her 
genuine ballerina costume is beautifully finished with gold 
trimmed bodice and frothy metallic spangled lace Tu-Tu, hip 
length cotton ballet stockings and soft plastic ballet slippers. 
Ballerina Belle is fully guaranteed to give satisfaction in 
every way. 


10 DIFFERENT COSTUME TROUSSEAU! 
To Fit Ballerina Belle. (Verified Value $9.80) 


If Purchased At Same Time 
With Ballerina Belle — ONLY $] -98 


You get, in addition to the beautiful ballerina costume 
in which Belle comes to you—a Gold Trimmed Formal 
Taffeta Gown, a Street Dress, a Sun Suit, a Play Suit, ys 
Maid’s Costume, Raincoat, Nightgown, Lounge Outfit, 
Bridesmaid Outfit, and a Swim Suit. All made of first 
quality fabrics, well finished and made to fit Ballerina 
Belle perfectly. 


1 Y Ankles 









Please send Ballerina Belle and Bonus Boudoir Closet at $3.98. 





| understand | may return her for full refund if | am not 100% 











FREE BONUS — Simulated Bleached Mahogany Boudoir satisfied. [] include 10 Costume Trousseau with Ballerina Belle 
Closet. Holds Ballerina Belle and entire wardrobe! at only $1.98 additional. (Total $5.96) 
CL} Send Prepaid. | 
1 NAME a enclose 50c 
additional for 
P. é HILL Co. Dept. B-607, | ADDRESS. aes shipping. — 
884 Broad St. Newark, N. J. | CITY & STATE eS cae 














PERFECT GIFTS 


for Every Home 









MY DAILY BREAD 


A daily guide to spiritual perfection...Written in an easy- 
to-read, brief, conversational style...448 pages 78° ond $1.35 


MY WAY OF LIFE 





Pocket edition of St. Thomas Aquinas...The Summa Sim- 
plified... Written for everyone...640 pages $1.35 +0 $3.75 


MY DAILY PRAYER 


A different kind of prayer book...For everyday use... 
Daily Prayers...Seasonal Thoughts...Lives of the Saints 


...512 pages 82° +. $2.25 





MY SUNDAY MISSAL 





By Father Stedman...Easy to use number system... Regu- 
lar type—384 pages...Larger type—512 pages 53° to $6.90 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 


The Life of Christ by the Four Evangelists...170 original 
illustrations of events in the Life of the Divine Master 
...Arranged by Father Frey...448 pages 62° 1. $4.78 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 


The perfect prayer book for each day of the week...211 
original illustrations...Arranged by Father Frey 











...380 pages 62¢ 10 54.78 
MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 

117 original full page illustrations ... Masterpiece of 

Thomas & Kempis... Revised translation...480 pages 78° to $2.25 





THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 
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YOLTORS PAC 


The Catholic Voter 


HE Catholic who takes his religion into the 
polls with him is doing a good thing. We don’t 
mean that he a candidate be- 
Catholic 


political party, or make an effort to promote the in- 


should vote fon 


cause he’s a Catholic, or trv to form a 


terests of his own Church at the expense ol others. 
Phe man who votes according to Catholic prin- 


ciples is voting according 


Y ie) vood 
Phere 


(American prin- 


ciples. can’t be oa discrepancy, becaus¢ 


Catholic principles of government are based solidly 
on the natural law and divine revelation. 

Phe informed Catholic has a knowledge of such 
subjects, for instance, as the rights and duties of 
the state, of the citizen, of parents in the education 
of their children, of the family, of employer and 


emplovec, ol the 


nation in the great family ol 


nations. These are just a few of the many subjects 


on which 


he Church provides the principles which 
should guide the citizen in casting his vote, and the 


informed and these 


conscientious voter will use 
pring iple s as a norm to determine who vets his vote 
on election day 
Here are a few questions the voter may weil ask 
himself before making up his mind on a candidate: 
Besides being able and honest, does he have th« 
specialized knowledve olf veovernment 


seeks? 
] ] 


Does he have a prope) 


necessary tor 
the office he 
awareness ol the menace 
of international Communism and does he advocate 
a powerlul America with strong allies to offset this 
threat? 
Does he 


il home and 


appreciate Lie danger olf Communism 


promote ellective veasures for dis- 
; ‘ ‘ 1 

covering and controlling the Reds and their fellow 

travelers? 


In fightine Co 


ligent Ol I 


nunism, is he sincere and intel 


ibble-rousei ho finds anti-Com- 
munism a good means ol vetting votes? 

Does he work ton peace and international co 
operation not, hor 


Is he 


he study proposed legislation and vot 


vever, lol pea it any price? 


a party hack who votes as he is told, or does 
according 
to the public interest? 

Is he willing to fight for a good cause even if it is 
unpopular or is he always ready to Compromise 
principles and 

Does he 


rights for 


Ve Way to expediency? 

accept the American principle of equal 
all religions and races betore the law? 
Does he believe in a monolithic system of com- 


pulsory public schools ton all, or does he recognize 


the natural right of parents to send their children 
to private ol parochial schools? 

Does he stand for equal auxiliary services lor 
children in parochial and public schools, such as 
health supervision, medical aid, bus transportation, 
and subsidized lunches? 
believe in the 


Does he right of the worker to 


organize in unions? Does he tavor legislation to 


foster and protect clean democratic unionism o1 
does he advocate union-busting devices such as the 
so-called right-to work laws? 

Phese are just a sample of the many questions 
an intelligent and conscientious voter should ask 
before he makes up his mind on how to cast his 
local conditions, he 


vote. Sometimes, because ol 


should ask 


legislation on contraception, birth control clinics, 


how a candidate: stands on possible 


“eugenic” sterilization, therapeutic abortion, and 


Cas\ divorce. 


EK have no intention of indulging in partisan 
politics. We're not campaigning for any candi 
date—Republican or Democratic. If we were 
campaigning at all, it would be in the interests ol 
i certain degree of independence. We'd get much 
results if voters had 


labels | 


ana 
character, and intelligence of each candidate. 


bette) a healthy disregard for 


party voted according to the ability, 
Party 
regularity is understandable in a professional poll- 
tician. In many cases, his job depends on it. But 
it’s stupid ina voter, who has nothing to gain 
except the doubttul privilege of voting for a second- 


And the 


ereater the 


rate candidate because of his party label. 


MlOre independent voters there are, the 


pressure on both candidates 


I 


worthy of the independent vote 


parties to present 

If we Catholics take our religion into the polls 
with us, we'll be approaching our duty of voting 
as a serious and sacred task. We have a lot to ofle 
and a lot to ean trom mt live nt and conscientious 
Poo olten we have been a 


voting. dead weight 


instead of a leaven in the tulfillment of our civic 
duties. As in all democracies, we get just about 


and deserve. 


Fath, Wabah oP 


what we vote tor 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
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EDITORIALS IN 


| There has been so much discussion of automation in recent 
years that it may be helpful to try to separate fact from 
. Predicting the future is a hazardous employment 

at best, and it is even more risky 


hat 1 when this new and_ rapidly 

8 d oe ] 
wae changing field is involved. One 
Automation? problem we face is that of defin- 


ing automation. Many attempts 
have been made, but none seems completely satisfactory. 
Perhaps the best approach is that of noting the similarity 
between automation and human intelligence. 

The older type of machine or process was successful be- 
cause it substituted mechanical power for the energy of man 
or beast. These machines were fast, tireless, and powerful. 
But most of them required careful control and supervision 
by an operator. 

By contrast, the modern automatic device duplicates some 
iof man’s senses and some of the functions of intelligence. It 
has a memory function. It has the ability to correct its own 





mistakes. There are devices that perform the function of 
apparently seeing, hearing, or tasting. 

| With such devices, the operation of a productive process 
tends to be completely automatic. Workers may be needed 
lto service the electronic controls, but once the process is 
lunder way, no direct human supervision is needed. 

We do not yet know how far automation may extend. 
\lready it has influenced the office as well as the factory. 
Undoubtedly, efforts will be made to extend its sway into 
most areas of economic activity. 


| What results can we foresee trom these startling new devel- 
fopments? First of all, they are likely to affect the kind and 








1 cause of wonder to recent visitors to Castelgandolfo has been the amazing vitality of the Pope. In this series of 
photos, the sequence camera catches His Holiness as he speaks animatedly to a group of pilgrims at an open-air audience 


PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


amount of labor needed for production. Automatic devices 
tend to work best at jobs normally done by unskilled o1 
semi-skilled labor. They thrive on routine, repetitive jobs 
Since this work is the 
most monotonous performed to 
day, it is a blessing that it can be 
On the 
other hand, the type of work re- 


type ol 


Automation and 


the Future taken over by machines. 


quired to produce and service automatic devices is highly 
skilled and well paid. Obviously one effect of automation 
will be the upgrading of our labor force. 

New processes will make goods cheaper and more abun- 
dant. Not only will there be a saving in direct labor cost, but 
quality should improve. There will be less waste and fewer 
rejected parts. 

Automation does not necessarily involve a reduction in 
the labor force of any given company. Often it becomes 
possible to render more services more efficiently, retaining 
the same number of employees. This is particularly the cas¢ 
where electronic devices have been employed in office work. 

In the long run, however, there should be a shift in the 
work force away from office and factory jobs and toward areas 
which employ craftsmen, semiprofessional workers, and the 
like. Service occupations should expand 

Chere will be immediate problems of spot unemployment. 
Long-range plans for retraining and upgrading workers may 
be necessary. Undoubtedly the shorter work week is in sight 
—either the four-day week or the six-hour day. 

We can probably have both more wealth and more leisure. 
Here will be the real challenge to mankind. Will it use these 
blessings constructively in promoting better family life and 
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of pointing out that voling Is a duly 


squawk bul duck voling 
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Ss? 


e chapter of the League of 


Voters has found a witty way 


as well as a privilege. On election day 
don’t be a vote ducker 
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Archbishop Cushing of Boston administers the first 


televised Baptism. Baby’s name? Richard Cushing Morrissey 


a higher culture? Or will we have a repetition of the frenzied 
prosperity of the Twenties, with a weakening of our moral 


fiber? 


Science Service has inaugurated a poll of scientific opinion 
on various scientific and technological problems. Specialists 
in any field which comes under discussion are to be queried 


and will render their vote inde 


vendently ind imMonvmeously 
Men on | 
The result of the poll is expected 
- Or —ta? 2 . 
Other Planets? 10 reveal a consensus of the best 
opinion on the questions sub 


mitted. If proper limitations are observed, such a consensus 
can be of considerable value to the public 

It will preserve the public from thinking that an individ 
ual—but highly publicized—wildcat: opinion represents the 
true verdict of science 


Knowing the general thought olf 


top experts, the public will be in a -better position to avoid 
the headaches or bellyaches—literal or otherwise—which  r¢ 
sult from a mistaken idea ol reality 

Science moves so fast these davs that the only wav the 


layman can keep up with it is by accepting the word of some 


body who is riding on its back and watching every move 

But, as we say, proper limitations must be observed. Il a 
nan has been looking through a tel scope at the moon all 
during his professional life, he shouldn't be queried as an 
expert on French cooking or baseball. 

Such a mistake seems to have been made in the first 
Science Service poll which mone other thines isked il 
intelligent creatures comparable to man exist on planets out 


side the solar svs 


14 


I 1 Most of the experts said. ves, they d ). 


Bei is back: 
Laborite gadfly, has made a comeback in the Labor Party Paris’ 


fneurin Bevan, Britain’s anti-American On p 


Their argument appears to be this: out of billions of pos has n 
sibilities, there must be some planet somewhere in_ spacd such 
whose environment is almost identical with that of Earth} batch 
Therefore, intelligent lile would be found on it. and | 

like 
Such a conclusion calls for a great many unscientific assump} 
tions. It calls for the assumption that intelligence is only 4 The 
function of chemistry. For it claims the manlike creatured analy 
will evolve from lowe1 nonintelf piece 


ligent forms, granted the kind o 
No Room for 5 


Christian Faith 


climate found on the planet 
The 


Earth. It assumes that intell 


ua at § 
gence 


appeared historically on 
earth in this way. It assumes that the soul is only a functiol 
of matter and can have only the kind olf permanence that is, make 
found in matter. It assumes that the Christian religion-| bless 
which provides a totally diflerent account of man—is a Us Ni 
sue of myths. mats 

Nothing any scientist has ever come across justifies such en 


conclusions. The scientist who makes such a claim is betray defe: 


ing the standards of exactness claimed for his profession. Wuez 
Actually, it would be possible for creatures specifically] re 
identical with man to live on some other suitable planet AI 
swimming around some other sun {mov 
Phe philosopher would say so. The clergyman would say “4 
so. And they would have a perfectly reasonable explanauiol Most 
lor their claim. They would say that the creative act of Gor wite 
could intervene at some point and create rational souls 10 ing | 
that distant globe. ‘The producer whom they call God is bigh "4 
enough dor the job they would be imputing to Him. my 
MOC 


gut the producer which the incautious scientist. invokes 


ah & 


Imericat On pilgrimage: The white coifs of these French nuns provide a pretty picture as they walk down a stairway on 


* 





or Party Paris’ Montmartre Hill near Sacre Coeur Basilica. The Nuns were making a pilgrimage to the famous French Basilica 


s of pos has never been proved big enough for the job. For ultimately 

in. spacd such a scientist is saying that man’s mind was created by a 

f Earth} batch of dancing chemicals. 
and St. Francis of Assisi were manufactured by something 
like Alka-Seltzer fizzing in a glass. 


He is saying that Shakespeare 


assump} 

s only 4 The tricks and twists of Soviet intrigue have been laboriously 
reature4 analyzed to find what makes it tick. Slowly but surely the 
1onintelf pieces are being fitted together. Eventually—let us hope 


kind 0 not too late—the complete for- 


planet mula will be revealed. Then 
P'S" The Pattern : 

intell : we will know precisely how to 
cally on * Suez meet and checkmate any move 


functiol which world Communism may 
e that if make. With this in mind, may not the Suez affair be a 
eligion-{ blessing in disguise? 

is a ti} Nasser is believed to have been coached by Soviet diplo- 
mats. So that his political maneuverings would be a major 
fies such, Xemplification of the statesmanship which Russia uses to 


s betray defeat the free world. Analyze the game Nasser played at 


ssion. | 9uez, and you may have a key which will help unlock the 

ecifically] €cret of Soviet grand strategy. 
planet And what was the game he played at Suez? He made a 
| move that could be countered effectively only by invasive 


ould sav War. In these days, war is the ultimate move. But war is 
Janation Ost unfashionable, while peace has unlimited power to be- 
t of God Witch. Nobody wants to take the responsibility for unlimbet 
Souls fo 1g his guns and starting to shoot. Nasser made the penulti 
rd is big MAte move, the move that could be successfully answered 


" mly by shooting. It is unlikely that anyone will do the 


invokes} 200ting. So it looks as though he won, 





Nasser began by playing us against the Soviet and vice versa, 
in the expectation that we would be frightened into reaching 
deep down into our abundant pocket in a bid for his favor, 

particularly by financing his pro- 
Then we 
made our move. We said: No. 
Count us out 


jected Aswan dam 


One Move before 


the Shooting Build the dam 


yourself, or get Russia to build 


it for you. Unfortunately, ours was not the penultimate 
move. It was the move just before that 

Nasser made the penultimate move, the one which could 
be effectively challenged only by resort to war. He - said: 
Very well. The Suez Canal is on Egyptian soil. Egypt will 
control the Suez. If you don’t like the arrangement, shoot 
your way through. 

Which brings us down to the shooting. We didn’t shoot. 
And probably will not. So that, at this writing, Nasser has 
won the round. Some time in the future, he may reconside1 
and relent. But if he doesn’t, the rest of the world will have 
lost the use of its treaty rights in the Canal, and Nasser will 
have had his way. 

This is not exactly the formula of negotiating from a 
position of strength. It is rather the trick of negotiating 
from a position where one’s opponent is afraid to use his 
strength. He has the guns for shooting, but he is afraid to 
shoot. 

And Suez could 
be a classic exemplification of key Soviet policy executed 
through friend Nasser. 


This seems to be what happened at Suez 


} 


Mavbe the lesson was worth the price—if we learn the 


lesson. 
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Views in HBriet merely another in a long list of distractions in the averay 
- 4 


Tips Fer Teacher. Av educational journal, School and So- American's distracted life. To him, politicians — oe 

ciety, has suggested that at the end of class the pupil leave same league with persistent, overtalkative salesmen: somehg; 
J hi ep atid ‘ : reat 

4 gratuity on his desk for teacher. Children would then vaguely necessary for the functioning of the American wo 

learn, it argued, to have “a proper, i.c., financial, respect for of life, but to be suffered, not encouraged. For, after q 





education and for educators.”” We grant that teachers in gen what really matters to the saitpiichis i American we the thing 
cral deserve better salaries. But this solution is all wrong. that make up our national vituel—the irenstion betwee} 
We can picture the low-grade student feeding his coins the baseball and fooronn sig Gy ad mene: Pe 
to teacher in the hope of better marks. We can sec the com aie nem and the ” — Phese command his commo 
pletely materialistic attitude the students would have of and abiding enthusiasm. Nevertheless, we quietly hope the 
what should be a virtue. And we can imagine the humiliation between the mortgage and the babies and the cars, Mr. 
Oh & teathecs, when class is dimmainced, going down tw the desks erage American somehow finds the time to study the issw 
1o grab his paltry pennies. We doubt that teachers would go and the candidates and on election day to express his be 


: choice. 
for this. 


Movie Ads. /{ was encouraging to see a movie critic (Bosley The Apathetic Catholie. If the apathetic citizen is a drat 
Crowther) attack movie distributors for their suggestive, mis- on the body politic, his religious counterpart is the apatheti 
leading advertising and regret the fact that there is candid Catholic who by his spiritual torpor acts as a brake on th 
approval of this advertising within the trade. Movie ads divine energies of the Mystical Body of Christ, the Churd 

seem to get worse and worse, probably because, as Mr. One of the best antidotes the Church has to offer for su 
Crowther says, those in the trade believe such ads are su apathy is the organization that recently held its tenth n 
cessful. If they are successful, then it seems up to the movte tional congress in Buffalo, New York—the Contraternity « 

goer to register his disapproval to the theater owner. Word Christian Doctrine. In a recent issue, this magazine join 

will get around. As Mr. Crowther asks: “What price in in expressing the hope that the Congress would make 
tegrity?” great deal of noise and the hope was more than fulfille - 


May we now add the turther wish that the noise was low 





Johnny's Books. Dorothy Thompson recently compared enough to rouse even the most sleepy member of the faithfu 
modern readers for children with older ones. The old read long enough to add his name to his parish CCD roster, H ; 
crs concentrated on the finest literature, set before children can be assured that the CCD has more than enough — 

the example of great men, were intent to use great literature keep him busily awake in the cause of Christ. 

as a means of building character, and set about morally to - 
influence children. But “the children depicted in) modern Lay Missionaries and Lay Deacons, Two fresh signs ¢ 
readers live in an uncharted ethical miasma of being ‘happy.’ the increasingly important role of the layman in the life of 
engaging in do-it-yourself projects’; the child meets no con the Church were recent reports stating that: 1. The diaconat ° 
vincing examples of great virtues; standards of conduct are one of the major orders now reserved for candidates for thy, 
vague, The result: “mental and spiritual rickets.” priesthood, may be conferred on worthy laymen, and 


full scale study is now under way into the prospects for 


The Apathetic American. 1s (/ ( clans pound the well organized effort to send U.S. lay missionaries—marnell 
hustings, what of the typical American citizen? ly he flocking and single—to foreign countries. Both reports are eviden 
ut to be preached at, to have his hand shaken and his babies if evidence is needed, that the Catholic layman ts fast cont 
ssed? Tf he ou would hardly know it. From the evi ing of age in a period that ts a challenging one for the M) 


dence we have seen, the current pre sidential campaign 1s tical Body of Christ. 


Religious News Service Photos 





Indian cere monial dane c is I erarin OC luders, Driests Rev. Martin Gusinde, Judge William /. Brennan 


demonstrated ow vho work « mong the blind noted anthropologist and named to Supreme Court 
Indian. winne of a Mar elf fl hand experience of friend. His studies of pyg- by President Eienhowea 
quette League scholarship thre ean of blindness mics are world famous the only Catholic on Cou 
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Fr. Maurice loves the South. He has served 


it well. But he has dreams; and these dreams demand change 


by MILTON LOMASK 


ANYONE PRIVILEGED to watch at 
first hand the activities of the Very Rev. 
Maurice Vincent Shean of Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, is bound sooner or later 
to recall the sign that blazed so arro- 
gantly trom the walls of army orderly 
rooms in World War IL: “The difficult 
we do at once; the impossible takes a 
little longer.” 

For two decades, as a Catholic leader 
in the overwhelmingly Protestant South 
and an outspoken advocate of racial 
equality, Father Maurice has been toss- 
ing off the difficult as a matter of routine 
and tackling the impossible with what 
Mark Twain called “the courage of a 
Christian in a poker game with four 


’ 


aces up his sleeve.’ 


In an area where Catholics are few 
and far between, Father Maurice has 
played a conspicuous and often decisive 
role in at least a dozen programs aimed 
at bringing Catholic social principles to 
bear on southern problems. His com- 
fortably cluttered office in the home of 
the religious community he heads in 
Rock Hill has been the birthplace of 
most of these programs. 

It was in this office, in the summer of 
1954, that Father Maurice and the other 
priests of his order made the decision 
that today gives Rock Hill the only in- 
tegrated parochial school—indeed _ the 
only integrated school of any sort—in 
South Carolina. It was in this office, at 
a still earlier date, that three Rock Hill 
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Rock 





“ 


celebrated by Fr. Maurice at “the farm” 


citizens—Father Maurice | kmmett 
Jerome, Rock Hill’s able, energetic and 
Methodist mayor: and Robert Suritz, 
leader of its) Jewish community—initi 


ated the plans that enabled their city to 
meet the Supreme Court’s May 1954 cle 
cision on. integration in_ the public 
schools with calmness and good sense 
And it was in this office, years ago, that 
the first halting st ps were taken toward 
the 2 000-acre 
reclamation project that in the opinion 
ol Mavor J. rome 
ize for the better” the farming practices 
ol York 


half-agricultural, 


establishment of a land 


is going to revolution- 


county the },000-square mile 
halt-industrial 


South Carolina 


county 


in north central where 


Rock Hill stands 

On the day of this reporter’s arrival in 
Rock Hill, everything was hot and 
sunny, dry heat and broiling = sun 


Fverything was pretty, for in midsum 


mer the crepe myrtle is blooming in 
southern yards, the spreading water 
oaks which shade them are a glossy green, 
and the wisteria, tumbling over the 


porch roofs, is lush with purple blooms. 
heat of 
35.000 citizens, 


It was shortly after noon, the 
the day, and Rock Hill's 
sensible souls, were off the streets and 
inside, hugging their air conditioners. 
Father Maurice 
his ofhce at the rear of 
his Order. It 


giving at first the 


was hugging his in 


the Oratory, the 
home of is a small ofhce, 


impression of being 


18 


Italian refugee farm families attend Sunday Mass 


Hill—and the South—are using Father Maurice to the| 





some sort of archive into which a miscel 
lany of items has been dumped on the 
dubious chance 


vill 


tbout 


that someday someone 


ect around to doin something 


1g 
them 
In weather like this,” are his opening 


words, “you have no idea how 1 long 


lor the good old days when | weighed a 
trifling 220 pounds.” 

At forty-three. Father Maurice's six 
the 


There's a sprinkle of gray 


foot-one-quarte) inch — trame 


at 295 


tips 
scale Ss 
in the brown curls, thought lines across 


the high brow of his handsome head, 
laugh lines at the corners of his bluish 
gray eyes. 

“So,” he 


the Church is 


says, “you'd like to see what 


trving to do down here 
and what, if anything, is being accom 


Good I'll 


what's aloot. One thing I can tell you 


plished enough. show you 


startel : 
At which 


pauses long enough to fan himself with 


as oa 


point, Father Maurice 


his hands, the gesture of aman without 


faith in mechanical coolers. ““We’ve 
learned,” he continues, “not to put 
much stock in what southerners tell us 
they will not do. Ive been to a thou 


sand meetings called to consider plans 


for social improvement. At every such 
meeting, someone rises to say, “This is a 
fine plan but after all, ladies and gent 
the 


done.” Whereupon the next day or the 


men, this ts South so it can’t be 








Confirmation at St. Anne’s. For twenty years Fr. 
Maurice has kept a record of pro-integration 


next week or maybe the next year 


someone girds up his loins and does it} 


“In other words At which poin 


there is another pause and another fa 
ning, abetted this time by a large hand 
kerchiel. “In other words,” — Fatherj 
Maurice repeats with emphasis, “you 


are now in that part of the United State} 
where the things everyone says can’t be 


done eventually get done, 


provided 
there’s someone around who isn’t afraid] 
to just naturally up and do them. We've| 
found that we can do our work proper! 
here by keeping one thing in mind: W 


have to make clear to people at all| 


times exactly where the Church 
on big issues and proceed accordingly 
\ll we need are forthrightness, firmness 
and patience. And the greatest of thes 
is patience, a fact about which we dat 


not complain, Alter all, Our Lord taught 


that patience is a virtue and here in the} 


South we are given magnificent oppol 
tunities to practice it. 

“All of which—,” another pause and 
an even more vigorous fanning, “all ol 


which brings us to the b 


shall 


ig question 
start?” 


How we 


We started, and will follow a similar! 


procedure in this report, with the Ora 
tory itself, going from there to some ol 
the projects in which Father Maurice 


and the other priests of his Order art] 


involved. 
Until recently the Oratory of Rod 


' 
stands 
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) in 


F amount of 


| scattered 


a result, the Church grows. 


Miss Hennessy conducts a class in St. Anne’s paro- 
chial school. Integration was begun easily in 1954 


Hill was the only institution of its kind 
the United States. Official name—, 
Congregation of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri. Popular name—Oratorian 
Fathers. Founded—1575. Defined—by the 
Catholic Encyclopedia—as “a community 
of secular priests living under obedience 
but bound by no vows and dwelling in 
autonomous houses.” Obviously an Or- 
der whose members have an unusual 
freedom. Obviously 
eflective order for the South where, as 


Father Maurice has pointed out, “the 


too, an 


Church usually develops in proportion 


} a its priests study and help to meet 


stands} not 


only the but also the 


social and economic 


religious 
needs of their com- 
munities.” 

When the Oratory was set up in 1934, 
there were eighteen Catholics in York 
county. “Today 
hundred. In 1934 there were two small 
chapels. Today the priests of the Ora- 
tory man ten chapels in seven widely 


there are some seven 


communities, conduct one 


large recreation center, supervise a 
kindergarten and a six-grade parochial 
«hool, and take care of the spiritual 
needs of two Catholic hospitals. 

These statistics are offered by 
way of suggesting that the Church is 
growing by leaps and bounds in York 
county. Far from it. The growth of 
the total population has greatly out- 


‘tipped that of its Catholic segment. 


not 





The significance of the. statistics lies 
not in their largeness, but in their small- 
ness—in the fact, impressively apparent 
to the outside observer, that the influ- 
York little Catholic 
flock is all out of proportion to its size. 

Non-Catholics in the 
of this and, on the whole, happy about 
it. 


Rock Hill—and the South—are using 


ence of county’s 


area are aware 


Father Maurice to the hilt. He is one 
of the most active members of the 
fourteen-man executive board of the 


Southern Regional Council, south-wide, 
biracial organization dedicated to stimu- 
lating co-operation between White and 
Negro citizens. Since 1950, he has been 
the Catholic 
established in 


chairman of Committee ol 
the South, 1939 by the 
bishops of the southeastern states ‘to 
promote Catholic solidarity in the South- 
land 
nomic 


and to encourage social and eco- 


programs in line with Christian 
principles.” 

\s part-time election examiner for the 
National Labor Relations Board, he has 
conducted 150 elections in southern fac- 
tories. He has lectured on industrial re- 
labor unions 
and in the Presbyterian school of re- 
ligion at Charlotte, North Carolina, and 


on Catholicism in 


lations before numerous 


many Protestant 


churches, For four years, beginning in 


1945, he and his fellow priests conducted 
a labor school at the Oratory, a project 


The five youngest children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Celio Inigneri enjoy television at home on “the farm”? 





5 OP RRB gets 


i ie ae 


which involved extensive preparations 
for the reason that 99 per cent of those 
attending Bible-belt Protestants. 

The parochial school in Rock Hill— 


St. Anne’s—was 


were 


integrated in Septem- 
ber, 1954. On opening day, things were 
a little stationed 
nearby, but nothing of the least conse- 


tense. Police were 
quence occurred. 

When the White and ten 
Negro children took their seats, it was 
found that 


forty-six 


only one ol thirty-eight 


White families had withdrawn their 
children. In the course of the year, one 
little White boy twice passed remarks 


intended to hurt the feelings of one lit- 


tle Negro boy. Another White lad in- 
formed a teacher that his father had 
instructed him to throw rocks at the 


Negro children but that, afte 


their acquaintance, he had 


making 
decided he 
would rather play with them instead. 
During the week of school, a 
businessman living next door called the 
Oratory, that he 


first 


saying thought the 


priests should “do stop 
those White and Negro kids from play- 
ing 
later he called again. He 
watching the 


something to 


Half-an-how 
said he’d been 
that 


together at recess.” 


children and since 
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they didn’t seem to mind being to- 
gether he saw no reason why he should 
complain. 

All in all, the experiment at St. Anne’s 
reflects the spirit of a remark by a white 
worker at the Rock Hill Printing and 
Finishing Company, Rock Hill’s largest 
industry and largest textile factory of its 
kind in the \sked to his 
opinion of the Supreme Court integra- 
tion ruling, the 


world. Voice 


millhand said, 
these Southern governors 
who are working around the clock to 
duck that their 
time. When a tree is chopped down, 


young 
“I allow as 
decision are wasting 
you can’t make it grow again by stand- 
ing there and holding it up!” 

Father Maurice attributes the success 
at St. Anne’s “primarily to the fact that 
over a period of twenty years we here 
at the Oratory built up a con- 
sistent record of pro-integration. When 
we finally took the step, the worst any- 


have 


one could say was that we were merely 
doing what we had always preached.” 

Father Maurice lesson to be 
learned in this, a lesson Southern Cath- 
olics everywhere urged to con. 
“Whatever their religious beliefs or so- 
cial customs,” 


sees a 
are 


Southern- 
their hearts they 
tend to respect and go along with Cath- 
olics who consistently and vocally abide 
by the teachings of their Church.” 
Which brings us to another new Rock 
Hill program of which Mayor Jerome 
is understandably proud. It 
February of 1954. At that 


he savs, “most 


ers are reasonable. In 


started in 
time the Su- 


preme Court had the integration case 
under consideration and a decision was 
expected in a matter of months. 

“IT got to thinking about this,” the 
Mayor recalls, “and it occurred to me 


that should the court decide for integra- 
tion there might be excitement 
around here and we ought to get ready 
for it.” 

Without further ado the mayor got 
hold of his friend Robert Suritz and the 
two went out to the Oratory for a talk 
with Father Maurice. Followed other 
meetings at the Oratory — meetings 
swelled by the presence of several busi- 
ness leaders and five 
ters. 

The upshot was that, two months be- 
fore the Supreme Court ruling came 
down, the city council established the 
Rock Hill Council of Human Relations. 
The group’s initial meeting at public 
library marked the first time that Rock 
Hill’s White and Negro leaders ever 
sat down together to mull over a com- 
mon problem. Thanks to a survey by 
the human relations council, Rock Hill 
today knows exactly what it would have 
to do to integrate its public schools. 
Among other things the survey shows 
that out of some 10,000 students in the 


some 


Protestant minis- 


20 


Rock Hill school district only twenty- 
affected—that _ is, 
twenty-six Negro boys and girls would 
shifted what 
all-White public schools. Thanks also to 
the human relations council and a sug- 
Father the 
recreation board has been enlarged and 


six would be only 


have to be into are now 


gestion from Maurice, city 
two Negroes are sitting on it for the first 
time. 

In Father 
and he has written widely and is shortly 
publishing a book on religion in the 


Maurice’s own writings— 


southeast—he has consistently taken the 
that the 
number problem. It is 


position bi-racialism is nol 


South’s one 
merely an effect of a complex of causes 
that go back to the terrible days ot Re- 
construction 


and are basically, though 


not exclusively, economic. 

\ prime factor in the Southern pic- 
ture is the long-established tenant-share- 
cropper system of tilling the soil—a sys- 
tem which has brought the blight of 
erosion and infertility to widespread 
areas. Example: Driving along a coun- 
Father 


a sharecropper at work. 


try road recently, Maurice was 


hailed by 
“Reverend,” the sharecropper said as 


Father Maurice approached, “while 
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¢ Great men never feel great; 
small men never feel small. 





you're in town will you pick me up a 
plow point?” 

Father Maurice asked the man why 
he didn’t go in and get the point him- 
self, and, after some hemming and haw- 
the man admitted that he had 


ing, no 
idea of how to order the proper size 
and kind. Further chit-chat brought 


out that he also had no idea what sort 
of fertilizer to put on his land, which 
was obviously in a bad way. 
“The point,” Father Maurice 
“is that that man has been farm- 
ing for thirty-three years. He has never 
learned to care 


com, 
ments, 


because he 
never much as an inch 
of it. Consequently he has no interest 
in it or in the buildings on it. When he 
runs out of firewood, he simply tears a 


for the soil 


has owned so 


board off the house and tosses it into 
the stove.” 
To the religious man this kind of 


farming is not only economically disas- 
trous, it is un-Christian. The land is one 
of God’s greatest gifts and man’s funda- 
mental relationship to it is that of a 
steward. He is under profound moral 
obligation to keep it in good shape and 
to improve it, an obligation he is un- 
likely to honor unless he himself has 
some equity in the land or at the very 
least a lease on it. 


For years Father Maurice has been 
dreaming ol a scheme aimed at bringing 
this idea ol stewardship-of-the-land to 
bear, at least in a small way, on the 
Southern rural problem. At this mo. 
ment, his scheme is well on its way to 
fulfillment. 

Thirty miles from Rock Hill, Italian 
refugee farm families are being settled 
along the Broad River on a_ long-tfal 
low, 2000-acre tract, spoken of simply 
and fondly by the natives as “the farm.” 

The farm, purchased for $80,000 in 
1954, is the first step in an ambitious 
land reclamation and refugee resettle. 
ment program sponsored by the Catholic 
Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 
finance the project, two organizations 
One is the York 

Produce company, — through 
individuals can purchase stock 
in the enterprise ‘at $100 a share. The 
other 


To supervise and 
been set 
County 
which 


have up. 


is the Farm and Family Founda 
tion, through which people can make 
outright donations if they so prefer. 
Early in July, 1956, saw the arrival of 
the first Mrs. 
Giovanni strapping 


Italian family—Mr. and 


Ghersinich, two 


sons in their mid-twenties and twenty 
vear-old daughter. When Papa Gher- 
sinich saw the farm for the first time, 


he put his hands to his head and waved 
it back and forth in pure delight, saying 
in Italian, “The trees! The trees!” One 
reason for bringing Italians to the area 
is that Italy and South 
Carolina are almost identical; but Italy's 


the climates of 


rocky soil does not produce trees in any- 
thing like South Carolinian abundance. 

July 10, 1956, saw the arrival of two 
families, brothers: Giovanni 
Inigneri, his wife, and eight children; 
and Celio Inigneri, his wife, and twelve 
children. 

Ihe families are nicely settled now in 
three of the eight modern homes, each 
costing $4,700, erected on the farm. Each 
family has forty acres and as income ex- 
ceeds operating costs each will acquire 
an equity in, and eventually own, its 
own property. 

To manage the farm as a whole, the 
York County Produce Company has ob- 
America’s 
foremost agronomists, Dr. Paul Sacco, 
founder and for ten years director of the 
rural life program for the diocese of 
Davenport, Iowa. At the time of the 
purchase of the farm, six tenant farm- 
ers—three White and three Negro—were 
living on the area. Four remain and one 
of the Negroes, William Good, has be- 
come Dr. Sacco’s capable right-hand 
man. 

Needless to say, a lot of thought and 
sweat have gone into the creation of this 
project and Father Maurice is emphatic 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Jean Kerr at home: 

The private Mrs, Kerr fits 
all the old-fashioned 
phrases—good friend, good 
wife, and good mother 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 





The Many-Gifted Mrs. Kerr 


Broadway’s Jean Kerr is writer, wit, and TV panelist, but first of all she is wife and mother 


by PHILIP J. SCHARPER 


AN OPENING NIGHT on Broadway is always ex- 
citing, but when the qurtain went up for King 
of Hearts two years ago there was even more excite- 
ment than usual. King of Hearts had been written 
by Jean Kerr and directed by her husband, Walter, 
the highly regarded drama critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune. A failure or even a mediocre success 
would shadow her reputation as a promising play- 
wright and his reputation as an outstanding critic. 
Jean and Walter breathed a prayer as the curtain 
went up—the rest was up to the audience and the 
critics. 

The audience roared with laughter at line after 
line and scene after scene. The critics—who roar with 
indignation, but never laughter—smiled broadly. King 
of Hearts was a hit. 

The next day the Kerrs’ phone rang early. A pro- 


ducer wanted to know if Jean would be interested 
in writing the book for a new musical. The phone 
rang again, and again, and again. King of Hearts 
was sold to Paramount as a starring vehicle for Bob 
Hope; the title was changed to That Certain Feeling, 
and the film is currently convulsing audiences from 
coast to coast. Within two weeks Jean and Walter 
had twenty-six offers to do musicals and countless re- 
quests for lectures and TV appearances. Jean and 
Walter were fully established as “the Kerrs of Broad- 
way.” 

Ten years ago they were the Kerrs of Catholic Uni- 
versity, where Walter’s dynamic teaching and direc- 
ting and Jean’s deftly written comedies were helping 
to bring national fame to the Speech and Drama De- 
partment of the University. 

Jean and Walter Kerr had, in fact, met when he 
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was an instructor in the Drama Depart- 


ment and she was one of his students. 
Walter was as demanding a teacher then 
as he is a demanding critic today, and 
Jean explains, ruefully, that she mar 
ried Walter thought it 
might help in passing his exams. Het 
ruse didn’t work, however; Walter never 


gave his wile 


because she 


a pre-exam hint and con 
tinued to ask “impossible questions” in 
The 
his student-wife, 
Jean, was to take 
A. M. 


his classes. only concession he 


evel 
made to according to 
care of the baby’s 2 
feeding in the 


He 


trom 


months before her 


final exams. would 
the first 


to the 


rise dutifully at 


cry the infant, go down 
kitchen and return with a bottle 
for the baby in one hand and a textbook 
lor Jean in the other. 


After Jean’s completion of her grad- 





uate studies, she and Walter remained 
at Catholic 
family 


University, where both their 
and fame 


Three of 


continued to. grow. 
their 


in Washington 


four children were born 
Christopher, now 1014, 
and the twins, John and Colin, 6. Jean, 
freed at last from the burden olf prepar- 
for 


her 


ing husband’s exams, turned to 


writing plays for the Catholic University 


Theater. Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay was bought instantly for the ama 
teur market; The Sone of Bernadette 
and Jenny Kissed Me made the long 
journey from Catholic University to 
Broadway. The latter is still a favorite 


on the summer circuit. Jean and Walter 


then combined their talents to write 
Touch and Go, a musical revue which 
was first performed at the University 


and then played for a 
York and London 
In 1950 Walter 


New 


scason in 


took 


al year’s leave of 


99) 





absence from teaching, and he and Jean 
brought the family to New York. Walter 
became Drama Critic for The Common 
weal, and Jean began to write King of 
Hearts (in collaboration with 


Brooke) in the minutes 


Eleanor 
lett 
from caring for her family, recently en- 
larged by the birth of Gilbert. 

Walter’s reviews in The Commonweal 


odd over 


soon made him recognized as a “critic’s 
critic.” After two years on The Com- 
monweal, he took over the critic’s col- 
umn on the New York Herald Tribune 


and soon established a reputation as one 
ol the 


It is obvious, then, that the 


country’s foremost critics. 

Kerrs did 
“wake ¢€o 
the 


not themselves famous” 


King of Hearts. A 


immense 


find 
alte success of 


elance at the 


work 
at Cath- 
four ve 


that 


amount ol 
they had done in their six years 
ars in 
they had 


olic University and then 
New York 
never been asleep. 

Neve on their laurels, 
Jean and Walter have recently finished 


a new 


makes it cleat 


ones to rest 
which is slated 
duction next year. While 
being completed 
to build lor 
“Kelly,” Irish terrier they had 
bought tor the boys: Walter finished a 
crisp and book 


Jean wrot 


musical lor 


this work 


pro- 
was 


they also tound time 


a doghouse (ranch style) 


the 
critical 


on modern 


drama, and the 


the 


script for 
IV Omnibus production of Mol- 
The Good Fairy and began work 
musical version of Cleveland 
The Last 

All of these details, of course, simply 
add up to the fact that Jean Kerr is a 
successitul woman. These facts represent 
the “public” Jean” Kerr, 
known by reading the newspapers and 


nar’s 
on a 


Amory’'s Resorts. 


can be 


who 


they 


the 


magazines. But 


tend to conceal, ra- 


ther than reveal 


Jean Kerr known 
children, her 
private Jean Kerr is as 
She fits all 


old-tashioned phrases—she is a 


to her 


husband, her and 


friends. For the 
successful as the public one. 
ol the 
good triend, a good wife, a good mother, 
Jean the 
same enthusiasm and energy which mark 


hea 


and to these careers brings 


writing 


Jean refuses to underestimate he 
children. From their intancy on, she 
deals with them with what can only be 
called respect—not only for their 


“rights” but also for their potentialities. 


Since both parents are writers, it is 
not surprising that the Kerr children 
show an carly interest in the written 
word. Christopher, at the age of 1014, 
has already written some respectable 
poetry on. the typewritel his parents 
gave him last Christmas. His tavorite 
subjects are the Blessed Sacrament, 
school experiences, and the — seasons. 


Christopher -has already found 
agent in 


a good 


his mother, who will 


quote 


from his poetry even if no hat is 


dropped. Her current favorite is “Mar. 
bles,” which begins: 
Every year when Spring comes knoch 
ing I carry marbles in my stocking, 


R- 


True to the squirrel instincts of the 
writer (“you never know when it might 
come in handy”), Christopher has filed 
all his poetry alphabetically in one of 
his father’s bureau drawers. The twins 
are similarly concerned with the area of 
communications. Alter their first day jn 
the first grade last September, John was 
discovered on the sofa in the living room 

evening paper in hand—tears in eyes, 
When questioned, he dole. 


fully: whole 


answered 
been in school 
day, and I still can’t 
Gilbert, 34, and js 


the object of his brothers’ semantic con- 


“T’ve one 
the 


speaks little, 


read Hie Wspa- 


ner.” 


cern; the twins practice reading to hin, 
and Christopher tries out his poetry on 
the inscrutable Gilbert. To all that js 
read to him, be it from Mother Goose oy 
Christopher Kerr, Gilbert has but one, 
He shakes 
his head slowly from side to side, a trait 
which makes Jean suspect that he will 


eTOW 


unvarying response. merely 


up to be a drama critic. 


Long a star student in the do-it-your 


self. school, Jean makes drapes, sands 
and refinishes . furniture, and uphol- 
sters chairs. In the first days ot her 


marriage she decided that her apartment 
would look 
windows, but she was unwilling to pay 
the With 
that and 
imagination 


better with cornices on the 


price of ready-made cornices. 
combination = of 
that every- 
thing she does, Jean devised her own 


cornices. She tacked Jello boxes to each 


practicality 


marks almost 


side of the window and _ stretched the 
material over them. 
In a sense, Jean backed into the 


theater through the kitchen door. While 
she liked cooking and most of the chores 
connected with a home, she never liked 
housecleaning. Honestly admitting the 
situation to herself, she decided that she 
wanted a maid. Maids, of cost 
money and at this point Jean had less 
money maid than desire for one. 
She reviewed the possibilities and de- 
cided that she did have an ability to 
write. With the maid on her mind, she 
wrote her first play. She sold the play 
and hired the maid. Actually she hired 
more than a maid—she hired Mabel, 
who is also part-time cook and full-time 
counselor the 
that whenever 


course, 


for a 


for whole tamily. From 


time on, she wanted 


something for the house she would sit 
down and write a play for the school 





PHILIP J. SCHARPER, well-known writer and 
lecturer on literary and religio-cultural sub- 
jects, is Associate Editor of The Commonweal 
and former The Marianist. 
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or amateur market. Jean even forgets 
the titles of some of them and can re- 
call them only by what she bought with 
the royalties. She refers to her second 
play as “Automatic Washer,” her third 
play as “Living Room Rug,” her 
favorite play from those early days is 
“Modernize the Kitchen.” If Jean ever 
comes to write her autobiography she 
might well call it From Sears Roebuck 
to Broadway. 

In addition to her own busy careers 


and 


as mother, homemaker, and playwright, 
Jean also shares the careers of her hus- 
band. Behind Walter in. all of his suc- 
cessful efforts as critic, director, author, 
and playwright stands a woman who is 
herself successful in many of these fields, 
Even critics need a critic, and no one 
reads Walter’s reviews with greater in- 
terest more critical than does 
Jean. 

When Walter is not reviewing some- 
one else’s play, he and Jean are usually 
collaborating on their own. In this sit- 
uation they deliberately treat each other 
like suspicious strangers rather than hus- 
band and wife. This enables them to be 
hard on each other’s ideas and easy on 
each other’s feelings. As a result, both 
Jean and Walter are in full agreement 
act, character, and line that 
goes into the play. If Walter is trying 
out a completely new idea, Jean re- 
sorts to the “uninterested stranger” ap-- 
proach. She stretches out on the sofa 
with a Sears-Roebuck catalogue. Like 
many another American, Jean finds this 


If 


idea of Walter’s can tear her away from 


or eye 


on every 


mail-order showcase fascinating. an 
the catalogue, then she knows it is good. 

For the most part, Walter agrees that 
Jean’s S-R test is valid, but he simply 
closes up the typewriter whenever she 
turns to the pages on kitchen gadgets. 
Where Jean 
Shakespeare could compete against the 
allure 


is concerned, not even 


of a chrome-plated slicer-dice) 
ricer with rubber-tipped feet in a choice 
But the 
of Walter and Jean’s Broadway ventures 
their 


of nine pastel colors. SUCCESS 
to date testifies to the wisdom of 
“strangers-technique.”’ 

It is characteristic of Jean that she 
is generous with what she has least of 
—her time. Despite the constant pres- 


sures upon her, she is always able to 
listen to the problems of her friends. 
But she is more than a mere listener; 


the same imagination which enables her 
to create fictional characters enables her 
to feel a real sympathy with another. 
And, with that practicality which is as 
of her as the slight tilt 
of her nose, she is usually able to offer 


characteristic 


a sensible solution to the problem she 


both understands and feels. 
This same warmth and concern for 
people characterize her conversation. 


























































































Jean’s wit das become famous, not only 
along Broadway, but across the nation 
as a result of her many appearances on 
such TV shows as Down You Go, What's 
the Story? and the Jack Paar Show. But 
she is never witty at someone else’s ex- 
pense. Ideas, not reputation, are her 
target, and her aim is good. She is like 
the ‘marksman who can shoot the but- 
tons off a coat without harming the one 
who wears it. The only person she ever 
turns her wit upon is herself. 

That fact, I think, is the clue to the 
real Jean Kerr. Those who know her 
best don’t really think of her as a suc- 
cessful playwright or a sparkling conver- 
sationalist. They think of her as that 
remarkable person many 
thoughts for others that she has none 
left for herself. 


who has so 


Opposite page—As mother, Mrs. Kerr 
is quite accustomed to such things 
as juicy kisses from son Gilbert, 34% 


Top—Colin, 6, looks on as Mrs. Kerr 
brushes Gilbert’s hair. Gilbert, she 
predicts, will grow up to be a critic 


Above—Latest play helped buy Kerr’s 
new home. Jean titles her biography 
“From Sears Roebuck to Broadway” 


Right—Dramaa critic Walter Kerr dur- 
ing first-night intermission. He has 
rapidly become New York’s top critic 














If you had a son, and your son’s four-year-old friend 


had died, what could you say? What 


F Amos were here now he could ex- 
plain to my son that his little four- 
year-old friend 


Charlie is dead. 


Christopher’s gray eyes are troubled. 
He is surrounded by soft toys and 
cuddly, pink-cheeked angels. There is 
no death in his world yet. I’m afraid 
that if I try to explain, among all 
these soft and gentle things, he’d see 


only the grim vision of human parting, 
burial, decay: that he’d be afraid, and 
he must not be afraid of that, for there 
are worse things he learn to fear. 

But Amos could told him 
cause Amos would have known what to 
say: Amos, than the 
spruces on Mountain and as 


must 
have be- 
who older 
Sawtooth 
wise as the kings of the world. 

When we were children, Amos, who 
was in his eighties then, lived with us 
and helped to bring us up. He worked 


was 


for my father driving team. He could 
still shoe horses, milk, cut hay, and help 
out in the thousands of jobs an Adiron 
dack farmer had him in 
days. I suppose, strictly speaking, Amos 
was employed by my father, but he had 
his 


facing those 


and in 
warm kitchen with its huge woodstove 


own bedroom, our long, 
and beagle hounds and strings of ap- 
ples drying he had his own rocker. He’s 
been dead for almost a quarter of a 
century now but we all remember him, 
those of us that are left, not,so much as 
a kind and good man, which of course 
he was, but rather as the quiet com- 
panion of our unworried hours of child- 
hood. 

In the cold Amos would 
read to us children in our huge room 
under the eaves of the old, square-tim- 


bered farmhouse while rat- 


evenings 


the snow 


by Frank R Jay 


would you want him to learn? 


tled over the slates and the awful wind 
the empty 
the forest: the very voice of death. 

And the books read 
afraid of death. had 
self been to school, and the 
But what 
they Lear, and his daughters; 
Christian, who passed through the sad- 
ness of the world on his way to heaven; 
and. the 


moaned among boughs of 


he were not 
never him- 


books were 


Amos 


his only education. stories 


were! 


the mad knight, Don Quixote; 


wondertul stories of Robin Hood that 
we could imitate so easily among oul 
own mountains, for every white cedar 
tree provides a thousand bows and 
every slim choke-cherry is an arrow. 
Amos was tall with the look of the 
hawks. Across the years I can still see 


his face in the orange lamplight and 
hear his fine, old voice rolling the heavy 
cadences of Paradise Lost, while seven 
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lllustrated by 
CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 


pairs of children’s eyes stared over the 
huge, patchwork quilt into the shadows 

the halfseen powers and_principal- 
ilies and heard in the rush of wind and 
snow the thundering of Satan’s webbed 
wings. 

Sometimes I would pretend to close 
my eyes long after the younger children 
would be asleep, to see how long Amos 
would read. He read on and on, himself 
lost in the story. In reading, this pen- 
niless old man gave us a great gift, but 


that was only reading. He gave us an 
ven greater gift elsewhere. 
History passed our region by. The 


channels of exploration lay to the east 
of us along the valleys of Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George that was once 
called the lake of the Blessed Sacrament, 
mce vital with the the Mar- 
rs. The American Revolution ran its 
course to the south and west along the 


blood of 


liver called after those dreadful men, 
the Mohawks, who had among. their 
bloody ranks at least one saint. Our 


rees grew tall. Among those rocks and 
in those foggy valleys only the outcast 
igonquins traveled. The name ‘“Adi- 
rondack” means, in the language of the 
lroquois, “‘tree-eater,” for little enough 
else will grow even today. The upper 


Out of the woods stepped a monstrous deer. My rifle pointed at his heart 


reaches of the Hudson were opened and 


settled last of all other sections of the 
State. 

We lived odd lives, strangely un 
touched by the’ twentieth century, 
prince-regents of our lonely, lovely 


empire, and Amos showed us its beauty 
and its terror. Death was all around us. 
The hand of God con- 
trolled the immense patterns of birth 
and growth, fruition and decay. This 
Amos showed us. 

We planted our fields. He told us the 
proper 


touched and 


times when the snow water was 
out of the mountains and the earth was 
warm with the June sunshine and black 
with fine, rotted dung. We prayed for 
rain with him in July and watched in a 
kind of awe the gray shifting columns 
moving down the valley. 

We counted the annuli, the concentric 


growth rings in the immense maples we 


cut, at his direction, for firewood, two 
years in advance for we had to out- 
guess the seasons. 

He took us into the woods for days 


on end to secret, hidden ponds where 
the great, red-fleshed trout lay in the 
to kill 
them mercifully when their gallant fight 
was over. The 


black waters and showed us how 


exultation of 


conquest 


paled a little at the sight of the thread 
of blood coiling away from the hooked 


jaw but Amos never smiled at ow 
brief sadness. It was his way of show 
ing that death is necessary. It was an- 
other of our introductions. He never 
took more than we needed and nevei 
killed what we could not eat. 

We were never boisterous in the 
woods, because there was a kind of re 
spectful seriousness about Amos, an 
almost churchlike awe for the works ol 
God. 

And we saw death in other ways: in 
the mangled rabbit the © soft-eyed 
hounds would leave after the hysterical 


yelping chaos of the fight was over; in 
the screeching hen carried away by the 


chicken hawk; but most spectacularly in 


the game brought home by the older 
boys. 

This was the time of the Depression 
in the early 1930's. It meant little 
enough to us. We had no radio; read 
no newspapers. Dollars were harder to 


come by, but we had always been pretty 


self-sufficient, what with the food we 
raised, the animals butchered, and _ the 
fish and venison taken in the woods 


Ihe older boys, Dolph and Matthew 
and our father hunted the year around. 
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They 
never 


sold the venison, but we 
hunery. It 
hunt like this, of course. ‘The 


fication for it lay 


nevel 


went was illegal to 


only justi 
fact that it was 


survival, 


in thie 
absolutely 
I learned 


necessary foi and 
that contessed 
breaking the law to the priest. It hung 


on. their 


each of them 
and later when 
times eased up for us they quit, hunt- 
ing then only in legal 
me it like the 


more exciting 


consciences, 


But to 
ol all 


because of 


season. 
seemed ereatest 
sports made 
the element of real danger. 


allowed to go 


1 begged always to be 
with them, but | 


was too young, eight 
or nine I guess, and they never let me 
come. I had to share their glory. Rab- 
Any 
I knew. 


1 didn’t tell Amos. but one August after- 


bits at least | thought I could get. 
thing to eat would be welcome. 


noon To made all my preparations for 
had 
ither and brothers prepare for hunting 
leer. T laid out my pack basket, my 
oolen shirt, my knife. a leneth of light 
flashlight. I 
leaned and oiled my rifle. a twenty-two, 
nd. with drilled 
noses of six long-rifle 
killing 
tricks, for we 


hunting rabbits just as I seen my 


ope, matches, a 


carefully 


a hand drill, carefully 
les in’ the cart 


idees oO micreas¢ powel! I 


had 
Fenimore 
Deer 


woughet l knew ill the 
ad oa deal of 


ind the 


cereal James 
shadow olf the 
ivs behind me 


I went. At the 


ising moon and felt 


lop ol 
would be a bright 
had 
moonrise, but 
bad for 
hrough the 


or hunting. | 


rotten onsider the 


vbe it ouldn’'t r rabbit 


hunting. | 


passed cedars 
nd came out into 


ure washed white ny the 


he broad open pas 


moon. 
The rabbit run 


was beside a 


flat- 
topped, cloven rock half the size of ou 


\lthough | 


house. had never hunted 


rabbits, or anything else for that matte) 


vefore, IT assumed that the thing to do 


ould be to lie silently with long pa 


And so. | 


shadow Ol 


tience until they appeared. 
climbed the rock, lav in the 
the cleft. cocked the 
| time. A 


hong 
hrough the 


rifle, and waited a 
breathed 


surrounding forests. felt 


tinv breeze once 
it and thought smugly that I was down 


wind as I should be. The 


not catch my scent at 


rabbits would 
least. In the mo 
tionless night I could hear the bullfrogs 
in the Bullhead 


the bats’ tiny squealing 


pond at the foot of 


mountain and 
The rock was still warm from the day 
ind I had fallen under the spell of the 
beautiful night I lay marveling at 
when a 


ranch snapped softly at the edge of the 


the immensity of the silence 
woods. I grew instantly tense, my puls¢ 
pounding. 

rabbit. My 
stock of the 


I was really going to get a 
settled next to the 
rifle: my finger 


nose 


tightened 


26 


on the 


Any 


Then, out of the woods stepped a 


trigger. moment 


monstrous deer. My heart gave 
buck in the velvet. He 
paused and tested the wind, then step- 


a great 
leap. It was a 


ping slow as 


a king and soltly as the 


breeze of morning he 


moved out into 


the clearing and standing, broadside to 
me, began to browse. The distance was 
vot forty feet and my rifle was pointing 
at his heart. 

In those days | won chickens regularly 
at the Sunday rifle 
Rest-shooting at 
with that 
group three shots 
that you could cover with a dime. Here 
the moonlight shining on 
the front sight through the aperture of 
the rear That 


Amos always said to 


afternoon matches, 
down beside the river. 
one-hundred filty 


could 


and feet 


twenty-two, | 
I could see 
deer was mine! 
take a breath, let 


it out, then squeeze off the shot. He al 
vavs said I'd be the 


peep. 


shot of the 
took a deep breath and let it 


best 
bunch. | 
out. But I never squeezed the trigger. 
For just then the buck raised his head 
nd looked right at me. He 
beautiful creature I'd 


was the 
looked 


gam 


Most 


evel 


upon. I could see before me not 


or meat on the table but a silver and 
wondertul 
childhood 


will-o’-the-wisp joy, the 


cold unicorn, and 


thing. All the 


i gentle 
freedom of my 
s ood there the 


sweet forests, the starlight. I lay in the 


clelt of the warm = stone weak with 


onder and love for the creature. He 


never knew that I was there. He grazed 
] 


the edge of the lorest again and van 
Still | 
from that night and olten won 


ished from me torever. measure 
mv lite 
ier what would have been the diflferenc« 
I had pulled the trigger. 

I never told my father or brothers, but 
died, I told Amos, He 
whol then did a 


belore 


week betore he 


listened to thie story, 


ing had never seen him do 


for he was not given to demonstrations 
of affection. He reached out his twisted, 
old talon and with it covered my hand 
and said in a voice gnarled with age; 
“Let animals in the woods, 
Brendon, and not in the houses of man.” 


there be 


I have been much in love with the 
beautiful world: with the deep, misty 
valleys of summer, with the splendid 
autumn when all the world is gold, 
But all flowers and even the 
strongest spruce red-hearts and 
Then I must remember that, 
after the bleak dread of winter, beneath 
the dead ice and the vacant wind, lies 


wither 
tree 
dies. 


deep the heart of God’s world and the 
springtime always comes. 

\nd so tomorrow Ill take Christopher 
down as I and we'll walk 
the shore of the salt bay beside the 
that I'll show 
my son the moving tides, the northern 
passage of the waterfowl because it 
again, the rocks worn 
by the power of the wind and_ waters, 
and the driftwood that 
Then when he grows 
thoughtful and quiet Vl tell him that 
Charlie is dead and has to God 
but that we will all again one 
I'll show him that death is only 
of the pattern 


often do 


ocean \mos never saw. 


is springtime 


floats on. the 
face of the sea. 
gone 
mect 
day. 
part 


always 


and that it is 


rebirth and a 
It takes a long time to learn 
and he under- 
stand just now, but in time he may. 
Then, that sunny 
place where the dry sand whispers be- 


followed by a 
return. 
things 


these may not 


before we leave 
fore the wind among last year’s dry cat- 
tails, we'll throw round pebbles into the 
quict tide-pools and watch the ripples 
spread and grow, for the pattern swings 
on forever and the inevitable death of 
the beautiful creature, which we would 
spare in mercy, is a thing which no man 
who sees the pattern can ever fear. 


The older boys and father hunted all year. I was too young 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
Photographs by Max G. Scheler 


THE MAN 





As night settles on Rome’s ancient hills, 


a man walks among the ruins with food for the hungry, 






clothes for the naked, and comfort for the lonely 


Late on chilly winter evenings in Rome, a man gathers about hima 


few companions, pauses for a visit before a grated streetside chapel, 
man loads a heavy sack on his shoulders, and starts off on a search for 





the poor, the homeless, the hungry, the ill clad, and the merely for 
e gotten people who live among the ruins of the ancient city. His name 
with is Mario Tirabassi. By day he is a doctor; by night he is Rome’s “Man 





with the Sack” out on a personal mission of mercy. Tirabassi knows 


where to look for his poor—in crannies of the anc ient Colliseum, in 
the niches in the walls of Vatican City, anywhere a homeless man might 
find crude shelter from the wintry night. What urges him on? It is 


sack something more than sentimental feeling; it is, in fact, his vision 


of Christ—suftering and rejected—in the faces ol the Roman poor, 


Dr. Mario Tirabassi, lower left of picture, walks in the night on his mission of merey 
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Phe small gift bag will let this sleeping man know that Tirabassi passed his way 
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A friendly word evokes 

a smile, and then, “We heard 
you were stealin 

Francesco ral 
a word of 
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most honest 
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SWITZERLAND 
VERSE. 
(“cantons’’) 


IS A LITTLE 
Each ol its 


UNI- 
federal states 
is a world in itself, distinct 
lrom its neighbor by history, by law, 
and by religion rather than by language. 
Switzerland is, for 


try of 


this reason, a coun- 
but at the 
same time of bitter religious prejudices 
and local animosities. It that a 
nation can be modern “progres- 
but that, at the time, the 
continue to be of prime 


fervent patriotism 
shows 
and 
sive” same 
Faith 
importance. 

After my arrival in Ziirich, the largest 
Swiss city and one of Europe’s biggest 
banking and 


may 


commercial centers, | 
stepped out of the railroad station feel- 
ing like a private detective. Instinctive ly 


30 


Switzerland is a country of fervent patriotism and 


But religion is of prime importance 


bitter religious prejudices. It is modern and p 


be Gee “i 
VON! 


The Church in Switzerland 


I went to the church where I once had 
attended Mass. As a fairly well-known 
contributor to a Swiss Catholic monthly, 
| had no difficulty in getting an in- 
terview from the pastor. 

“I don’t envy you your task,” he said 


with a broad smile. “Whatever you say 
about Switzerland is always right and 
wrong at one and the same time. It 
might be correct here and nonsense 


half-an-hour away. In Ziirich, of course, 
we are in the dispersion. We Catholics 


in this canton are like the Irish in Eng- 


land. Here the ministers of the Re- 
formed Church get a_ regular salary 


from the Cantonal government and so 
do even the priests of the ‘Old Catholic’ 
schism. Yet we are, financially; entirely 


7” 


UEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
Pd 


on our own. We have our churches 
and our schools, but we have to pa) 
lor everything. Of 


establish 


course, we do not 


elementary schools — because 


we won't waste our money for the 


three R’s, but we run secondary schools | 
which take care of many of our young | 


sters in the formative age. If you go to 
Bale, which is just as Protestant a 
Zurich, you'll see that they have re 
ligious instruction in the public schools 
But not here. 
the eyes of the priest when he met- 
tioned to me the name of one of the 
Protestant theologians. 
what this man said? He 
Catholic friend of mine 


greatest Swiss 


“You 


declared to a 


know 








And you know why?’ | 
There was a sadly ironical glimmer in / 
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that we never could expect equal treat- 
ment with the Protestants in Ziirich 
because this is the city of the immortal 
Ulric Zwingli.” 

“And how many Catholics are there 
in Ziirich?”’ 

“A hundred years ago an occasional 
Mass was being said for Catholic soldiers 
passing through, but today almost one- 
third of the city is Catholic. How many 
of them are fully practicing their re- 
ligion? Heaven knows. I 
fifty to sixty per cent, not more. It’s 
quite different in the villages of the 
Center where sometimes as many as 
ninety to ninety-five out of a hundred 
are fully living up to their religion. 
The newcomers drifting in from the 
Catholic cantons never had been trained 
to stand up against this odd mixture 
of total irreligion and fighting Calvin- 
im which we have here in the North. 
They are literally ‘uprooted.’ Their 
friends and relatives are left behind. 
They finally contract mixed marriages. 
If it would not have been for this 
constant leakage we would have today 
half of Switzerland in the Church. Look 
at this piece of statistics. Two years 
ago in this nation 40,900 children were 
born of Protestant and 39,392 children 
of Catholic mothers, Yet in 1950 we had 
only 41.6 per cent of the grand total 
of the nation. In 1930 it was 40.1 
per cent. A scandalously slow growth, 
you'll admit. And then we have the 
Italian immigration—all workers and 
maids. They are even more helpless 
than our Central Swiss. Just go to a 
church on Sunday and you'll see the 
young girls who quickly cover their 
heads before entering. They’re all Ital- 
ians, unless they’re American tourists. 
We've got to get hold of them.” 

“Is there any accusation that our 
religion is ‘un-Swiss.’’ 

“Never openly, ridicule 
would kill it. All our great historical 
sites are in the ‘blackest’ Catholic area.” 

I took leave of the pastor to visit a 
Jesuit friend. Calling his residence and 
inquiring for Father R., I was told with 
marked emphasis that “Doktor R.” 
would be happy to see me. A taxi took 
me to the villa in the 
rounded by beautiful 


would say 


because 


suburbs sur- 
There is 
not the slightest outward sign of a spirit- 
ual center, 


trees. 
since the Jesuits are not 
community. All 
“activity in church and school” is strictly 
forbidden them by law. I sat opposite 
the Jesuit in his study. 

“LT am a Swiss citizen,” he said good- 
humoredly, “so I cannot be deported. 
Nor is there any proviso in the anti- 
Jesuit law about the penalty if I cause 
‘trouble.’ Of course, we Jesuits cannot 
Tun schools, and I cannot preach from 
the pulpit. All I could do is to give an 
‘address’ in my _ street-clothes.”’ 


allowed to form a 


















Statue of Swiss 
peasant, Saint Nicholas 
of Fliie, on street of 

Catholic canton of Zug 












Below: the Swiss 
Alps provide a striking 
backdrop for 


sodality banners 







Nafelserfahrt: 

the grandeur of 
the Swiss scenery 
brings much reli- 
gious ceremonial 
out of doors 
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“Radio?” 
“We tried. Out of question.” 
“Publications?” 
“Well, just as in 
review, in our Case 


France, there is a 
a bi-weekly in which 
we Jesuits—let’s say it this way—play a 
leading role.” 

“Any hopes tor a repeal?” 

The Jesuit, who is well known in the 


entire German-speaking world, took a 


deep breath. “As a matter ol fact, 
there are non-Catholics, Protestants 
and genuine liberals, who resent and 
oppose these laws because they con- 


sider such restriction incompatible with 


the concept of Swiss liberties. They are 


fighting it; they write against it; they 


a* 
are honestly ashamed of it. But as to 
our chances in a_ plebiscite—that’s a 


different matter. One go on 
teaching the people for a solid hundred 
years that we are devils incarnate with 
hoofs and horns and then suddenly de- 
clare that we aren't so wicked after all. 


No, as to a plebiscite, I am quite pessi- 


cannot 


mistic and you must realize that lies 
catch on. In a ‘referendum’ we would 
not get even one hundred per cent 


Catholic support.” 

North ol the 
the Baltic, legislation in- 
deed smacks of the nineteenth century; 


Pyrenees and south of 
this sort of 
yet in spite of all modernity, there is 
something of a nineteenth-century at- 
mosphere about Switzerland, which in 
the last 150 the convul- 
sions of sanguinary revolutions and the 
blood baths of two world wars. 


vears avoided 


But two days later, when I visited 
Zug, just thirty minutes south of Zurich, 
I got a whiff from an earlier age. I 


first passed Kappel, the village where 


Ulric Zwingli tell in battle, and then 
entered Catholic Switzerland. As with 
a bang the world had changed. I 
breathed the Catholic atmosphere of 


Zug where Franciscans and Capuchins 
walk in their and 
their classes 
the streets, where missionary s0- 
The char- 
acter of the place also is unmistakable. 
You have only to walk into St. Oswald's, 


habits with beards 


sandals, where nuns ushe1 


over 
Germanic 


cieties abound. 


a beautiful, medieval church, and read 
over the confessional the name of the 
priest: “H. Herr Professor Doktor 
N.N.” 


Although Zug—canton and city—is the 
Catholic 
Lucerne is the real center. In this color- 
ful, Alpine city I saw Dr. Wieck, who 
is a politician and the chief editor of 
Das Vaterland 
the Catholic press in Switzerland. There 
Catholic 
million 


promontory of Switzerland, 


First we spoke about 


are no less than seventy news- 


papers serving the two Swiss 


Catholics. 
“In then 


overwhelming majority, 


these papers are published by laymen,” 


32 


Dr. Wieck explained to me. “Once we 
thought to publish just one, big, na- 
tional, Catholic daily for each language 
but we that this 
work. Our people want papers present- 


group, know won't 
ing world news but always from a local 


point of view and interspersed with 
That's 


circulation, 


information. the Swiss 
As to 
that two out ol five Swiss Catholics sub- 
To this 


you must add our periodicals. Some ol 


local 


character. we know 


scribe to a Catholic newspaper. 


them also cater in a very oblique way 


to non-Catholic readers. Finally there 
are the purely diocesan publications.” 
“And what about party politics in all 
these papers?” 
“Ol 


olics, 


most of our active Cath- 
all of 
for the Catholic Conservative Party and 
the 
papers, naturally, reflect this end. We 
Catholic know, 
are well represented in the National 
Council, but even bette 


course, 


but not them, are voting 


its Christian-Social wing; many ol 


Conservatives, as) you 
in the Estates’ 
Council which corresponds to the Amer- 
ican Senate.” 

“In the 
Europe, you are mixing religion with 
politics.” 

“We like it as little as you do,” Dr. 
Wieck replied gravely, “but we've got 
the hard 
enemies ol 


other words, as in rest ol 


facts of life. As soon 
the Church 
ganizing politically, we Catholics have 


to descend to the political arena. We're 


to lace 


as the are or- 


not going to surrender without a fight. 


Switzerland, we must not forget, is 


a democracy; in our country,  sim- 


ply everything is decided by the vote. 
Even ow 


pastors the 


” 


are elected by 
people. 
“You don’t say so.” 
“Didn't you know? Only in the dis- 
persion are the pastors appointed by 
Not 


vical 


their bishops. such a long time 


ago we had a who came forward 
as a candidate against his pastor, but 
that little bit thick alter 
he lost at the polls, the bishop removed 


We Swiss are a difficult and head 


was a and 


him 


strong people. When, in the Middle 
\ges, the canton Schwyz was_ placed 
under the Interdict and no Masses 
could be celebrated ‘on its soil,’ the 


Schwyzers built whole chapels under the 
ground. As you see, we don’t take easily 


orders from anybody.” 


\ day later I left Lucerne, and via 
Bale, Olten, and Berne I traveled to 
Fribourg. In Bale I met another editor 


who told me about a case which sadly 


highlights the Catholic-Calvinist — rela- 





ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, oa native of 
Austria, is the author of many books and hos 
written extensively for the Catholic press here 
and abroad. ; 


tionship in 
could have 
In Pratteln, 


Switzerland and _ hardly 
happened anywhere else. 
not far from Bale, beay. 
tiful frescoes were discovered during 
restoration work in a Protestant church 
of medieval, Catholic vintage. For cen. 
turies they had been hidden under a 
layer of paint. All Switzerland exulted 
the discovery, but the  ministey 
slyly gave the keys of the church to q 
group of fanatical youngsters, telling 
them with a that he didn’t care 
what happened to this piece of popery- 
whereupon with 
they went to work. 


ovel 


leer 


hammer and _ chisel 


In Bale I also met the Reverend 
H. U. von Balthasar and Frau von 
Speyer, two brilliant Catholic writers, 


In Olten I marveled at the equipment 
of the Otto Walter Company, one of 
the biggest Catholic publishing houses 
in Europe. Olten moreover harbors a 
radically modern. Catholic church. 

So does Berne, the capital, where the 
Catholics are few and far between. The 
Brother Klaus church, dedicated to the 
national saint, St. Nicholas olf  Fliie, 
shows that the Swiss Catholics living in 
the solidly cantons are de- 
termined to be of the time and in the 
time. 


Protestant 


Yet the thirty-five minutes by train 
from Berne to transfer the 
travele1 into another, 
John Calvin to 
Rome, from the realm of the 
language to that of French 
predominance. If Lucerne is the center 
of Catholic Switzerland, Fribourg, with 
its walls, monasteries, and sturdy cathe- 
dral, is its 
is like an 


Fribourg 
world 
domains of 


from 
the 
those of 


one 
from 


German 


The whole canton 
the Protestant 
university of 
the 
and 


fortress. 
island in sea; 
world 
close 


it has a cantonal 


renown and, owing to 
Church State, 
institution of learning has a 
Catholic The itsell is 
three-quarters French and one-quarter 
The ethnic 
line goes right through. it: 
the West 
But, whatever 
the 


CO- 
operation of this 
basically 
character. city 


German in language. de- 
marcation 
its suburbs French in 
and German in the East. 
the and 
suburbs, they are solidly Catholic. 

In Fribourg I stayed with old friends 


of mine, the Hassbergs, who, though of 


are 


language is used in city 


German origin, prefer to speak French. 
Decidedly not belonging to the highly 
intellectualized the 
ton, they are typical representatives of 


aristocracy of cal- 
Switzerland’s upper middle class, a coun- 
try which knows neither 

unemployment, nor slums. 


paupers, nor 
The _ Hass- 
bergs are practicing Catholics, but one 
could not consider them overly zealous 
in| church Clearly 
praticants and not devots. 


they are 
(There's a 
difference between the two.) The grand- 


activities. 


father voted liberal, but Monsieur Jean- 
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Philippe Hassberg, who has an im- 
portant position in a local insurance 
company, is a “Catholic-Conservative.” 

Religion is something the Hassbergs 
take as a matter of course; irreligion or 
lack of faith they consider as a mark 
of bad breeding and they would not 
dream of skipping Mass on Sunday 01 
of neglecting the Sacraments at Easter. 
Madame and her younger daughter go 
to Holy Communion every week, but 
the Hassbergs never thought of sending 
their children to anything but public 
schools. Yet since they live in a Catholic 
canton, religion pervades all communal 
affairs and institutions. From the age of 
six, When they enter school, to the mo- 
ment when they graduate from Fribourg 
University (which half the Hass- 
berg’s progeny did), the young Fribour- 


ol 


A procession at Beromunster. The cavalcade gives added solemnity and interest to a local feast day 


geois will have religious instruction. 
The newspapers the Hassbergs read, 
their library, the social circles they are 
moving in—everything breathes a mod 
icum of Catholic On Corpus 
Christi Day they march the 
procession; a battalion of the Federal 
Army will protect the Holy Eucharist, 
and the mayor with the cantonal author- 
will walk the 
Protestants? In Fribourg there are 
Calvinist 
other cantons, 
And if one 
bit like 


thought. 


will in 


ities behind canopy. 
just 
immigrants who camé 
they “don't 
gerne it is 
the 


a few 
from but 
count.” visits 
a little 
bailiwick 


to 


venturing into 
of the enemy. If he has to 
Berne, Monsieur l’Abbé Furrer, 
the cousin of father Hassberg, will ex- 
change his cassock for a black suit. (As 
in France they call it “le clergyman’). 
Yet he will do the same if he travels to 
Lucerne with its Germanic life. 


0 
5? 


way ol 


Of course, among the younger gen- 
eration the faith is more militant; the 
young ones are less ‘local’ in their out- 


look and they are more aggressive in 


their religion. “You see,’ Monsieur 
Hassberg told me, “my oldest son, 
Francois, went to the Federal Poly- 


technic in Ziirich, where he had joined 
a Catholic study circle, and after his 
graduation he accepted a job in Lau- 
where he 
Catholic-Protestant 
which 


sanne participates in a 
round-table affair 
He and_ his 
bride also are taking a course in lay 
We older ones, you must 
realize, restricted ourselves to stopping 
the onrushing tide of secularism in its 
crudest forms and to challenging Prot- 
estant supremacy, but the younger ones 


are not satisfied with just that. If they 


fosters reunion, 


theology. 


have to live in the Protestant cantons 
they want to conquer these lost areas. 
The weaker them, 
probably know, often lose their faith 
and become victims of that subtle mate- 
in 


ones among as you 


rialism which inevitably 
the wake of prosperity, but the stronger 


like 


who 


appears 


ones will be real apostles. 
Francois or like my 
had a terrible time in a Neuchatel col- 
lege, where one of the teachers teased 
her brutally on account of her Faith. 
Finally 


wife’s niece, 


she got his apologies. I 


sonally never moved much outside of 
the Catholic cantons. My heart belongs 
great 


the Old 
monasteries. 


cantons and_ their 


to 


And then Monsieur Hassberg talked 


about the big imposing 


and this means in 
(Continued on page 76) 


cantons 
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They all are in the ancient Catholic 
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St. Nicholas of Flue Church 


in Protestant city of Berne 


Some buildings of the great 
Catholic University of Fribourg 
















Siobhan McKenna. Her performance 
in “Saint Joan” will be long remembered 


St. Joan, Siobhan, and Shaw 

The combination of Ireland’s greatest actress, its most pub- 
licized playwright, and the dazzling story of the sainted Girl 
from Lorraine lights up the modern stage as it has seldom 
been illuminated. To be sure, there are flaws in the Shaw 
interpretation, but his SAINT JOAN is a truly fine drama, 
albeit biased and unfair in its approach to the Church's 
position and actions. 

Shaw’s prejudices and attitudes are not the subject under 
discussion at the moment. Siobhan McKenna’s superb per- 
formance as Joan is the matter of great acclaim in this pro- 
duction, for it is one of the finest this generation will ever 


see. In voice, in manner, in appearance, and in understand 


ing of the complex assignment, she is the French daughter 


of the peasantry, the girl whose voices led her through 
doubt and battle, bitter criticism and trial, to the martvr- 
dom of Rouen. 


From the moment of her first entrance, which this re- 
viewer witnessed in its pre-Broadway performance at 
to the thrill of her final triumph, she dominates the 
play and enthralls the audience. He1 


no hindrance, but 


Cam- 
bridge, 
slight Irish accent is 
rather an asset, for it is both soft and 
scintillating and her flawless diction caresses the ears elo- 
quently. 

Miss McKenna hailed in Dublin, 
London, Stratford, in last season’s Broadway production of 


The Chalk Garden, and on TV last Cradle 


whose work has been 
June in 


Sone, 
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STAG E 


AND SCREEN 








by Jerry Cotter 


She will be 
Joans and other stars are dim memories. 


is an actress of rare ability. remembered when 
other 

The production itself is striking, a credit to Albert Marre’s 
Michael Wager, Ian Kieth, Kent Smith, and Dennis 


Patrick are all outstanding in their roles, components of an 


o 
staging, 





interesting production. 


gnosticism and his anti 


The doughty GBS displays his a 
clericalism in full measure, but also evident is his stature as 
a dramatist, his feeling for the drama, and his often (per 
haps deliberately) concealed spiritual side. He would prob- 
ably be the first to acknowledge that his abilities are over 
shadowed in this instance by the artistry and brilliance of a 
girl from Galway. 


Playquide 
FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Mr. Wonderful; 
The Matchmaker; The Diary of 


Inne Frank; No Time for Ser- | 
geants; The Most Happy Fella; 
Saint Joan 

(On Tour) IWitness for the Prose- 
cution; Teahouse of the August 


Moon; The Boy Friend: The } 
Chalk Garden; The Lark 
; 
PARTLY New Faces of 1956; Damn Yan- t 
OBJECTIONABLE: _ kees 
(On Tour) Silk Stockings 


when 
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of an 
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COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; Middle 
of the Night; Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?; Fanny; A Hatful 
of Rain 


Brief 
THE UNGUARDED MOMENT is a psychological melo- 


drama which neither jells nor jars, despite some convincing 
performances and competent direction. It is the story of a 
high school teacher, portrayed by Esther Williams, who is 
the victim of an assault by a mentally and emotionally dis- 
turbed boy in the school. She refuses to give his name to the 
police, even when threatened with suspension from the 
faculty as a moral risk. The boy’s problem is charged off 
to his father’s hatred of women, based on his wife’s desertion 
many years before. The story, written by Lee Marcus and 
Rosalind Russell, is slickly contrived but never profound 
or convincing enough to dispel the feeling that sensational- 
ism was the main purpose. Miss Williams does surprisingly 
well with her role, and George Nader, John Saxon, and the 
supporting company are likewise While this 
adheres in general to the boundary lines of good taste, it 
isn't exactly refreshing entertainment. Nor is it the serious 
study such a situation demands. (Universal-International) 


Reviews in 


believable. 


THE BOSS is timely, taut, and two-fisted in its realistic 
appraisal of unscrupulous politics in one large midwestern 
city. If there is a marked similarity to the Prendergast re- 
gime in Kansas City, it is perhaps intentional. John Payne, 
in an unsympathetic role, appears as a World War I vet who 
rises to political power through ruthless means and comes 
to the inevitable income-tax-evasion pitfall. While the pic- 
ture has particular interest at this time, it does stand on its 
own merits as a hard-hitting indictment of the political 
racketeers and power-mad bosses. One of the minor char- 
acters in this adult-tone drama _ is recognizable, too, 
as a figure of later national importance. (United Artists) 


easily 


Macdonald Carey journeyed to Africa for ODONGO, a famil- 
iar tale of jungle adventure, brightened mainly by interest- 
ing shots of wild life, ranging from crocodiles to a coy chimp 
who provides counterpoint Carey 
hunter who maintains an animal farm in Kenya, specializing 
in any creature demanded by 


laughs. appears as a 
the world’s zoos and circuses. 
The climax comes when a discharged worker stampedes the 
animals in the corral. Carey is quite convincing, as always, 
but Rhonda Fleming is incongruous as a veterinarian who 
comes to work in the jungle. Mild fare. (Columbia) 


THE AMAZON TRADER is a collection of four short, ex 
citing tales all set along the banks of the fabulous South 
American river. Combining fiction with the travelog tech 
nique, the 43-minute film manages to create an absorbing 
and exotic picture of Amazon existence. The four segments 
deal with intrusions by white men into the vast green world 
teeming with its own varieties of human and animal life. 
Mark this as a refreshingly different approach to jungle story- 
telling. (Warner Bros.) 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME is a forceful and fast- 
moving sea story, produced in Britain and based on Nicholas 
It is a striking 
presentation of a novel approach to sea adventure. The ship 


Montsarrat’s Saturday Evening Post serial. 


in question is a motor gunboat of the type which served 
Britain so heroically in World War Il. This is the story of 
her degradation as a smuggling boat in the postwar years, 
manned by the same crew which had carried her through 





more honorable adventures. By combining the story of a 
ship’s humiliation with the complex problems of its crew, 
Montsarrat has woven another of his virile, vigorous tales 
of the sea and the men who live by it. Richard Atten- 
borough, George Baker, and Bill Owen are superb, with Vir- 
ginia McKenna, Roland Culver, and Bernard Lee more than 
capable in their assignments. This is an interesting and 
memorable family show. (Rank-Continental) 


The Indians and the white men are still at it in PILLARS 
OF THE SKY, a which such 


ingredients as romance, chicanery, and carnage 


well-acted, adult Western in 
customary 
are blended into a slick canvas. Jeff Chandler, as an Indian 
scout, the increasingly efficient Dorothy Malone, as a neu- 
rotic Army wife, Ward Bond, surprisingly acceptable as a 
missionary, and Kieth Andes, in the role of a cavalry officer, 
This follows a grooved 


(Uni- 


give strength to a routine script. 
pattern but offer interesting 
versal-International) 


does some moments. 


LUST FOR LIFE has a limited adult audience for its story 
of Van Gogh's tragic life. Filmed in Hollywood and France, 
with Kirk Douglas giving an adequate performance as the 
artist, the production lacks excitement, and often interest, as 
the trials and frustrations of Van Gogh are given an aural 
presentation. The main essentials of a motion picture are 
absent; in fact many of the incidents of the Irving Stone 
book on which this is based might well have been used to 
bolster a film that is pedestrian and often downright dull. 
(M-G-M) 


Bill Owen, member of a crew of 
smugglers in “The Ship That Died of Shame” 
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Jesse White helps Jon Provost 
with his prayers in a scene from the tense 
melodrama, “Back From Eternity’ 


Joan Fontaine and 

Dana Andrews share a 
taut moment in “Beyond 
a Reasonable Doubt” 








THE BEAST OF HOLLOW MOUNTAIN combines some 
familiar Western-movie tactics with a monster tale, and the 
result will satisty only the rabid science-fiction fans. Guy 
Madison is starred as an American partner of a Mexican 
ranch owner. Legend has it that the only inhabitant of a 
nearby impenetrable swamp is a prehistoric monster. Legend 
proves correct in this case, but Yankee ingenuity and the 
Madison muscles dispatch the Hollywood-manufactured, pre. 
historic beast in due time. Only on occasion does an exciting 
moment shine through the hollowness. (United Artists) 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT severs its own jugular vein quite 
carly in the telling of a young girl’s kidnapping by a sexual 
psychopath. The rest is quite painful, almost an ordeal, for 
the audience. Poorly written, acted indifferently, and directed 
in a confused style, it is a banal affair, often teetering on the 
edge of bad taste. Edmund O’Brien, Brian Donlevy, Natalic 
Wood, Irene Hervey, and Raymond Burr are more to be 
pitied than censured. (Warner Bros.) 


BEYOND A REASONABLE DOUBT is the story of a man 
who almost gets away with murder. Though at times it 
seems that the story is going to trip over its own contrivances, 
good performances carry it through most of the melodra- 
matic maze. Dana Andrews is cast as a writer engaged to 
the daughter of a wealthy publisher. The latter talks him 
into a plan expected to prove the fallacy of the circumstan- 
tial evidence theme which has provided the local district 
attorney with a number of convictions. Andrews is arrested 
and convicted of murder, but before the true facts can be 
revealed, the publisher dies. Suspense builds steadily from 
that point. Joan Fontaine, Sidney Blackmer, Shepperd 
Strudwick, and Andrews are convincing in this trick adult 
detective yarn. (RKO-Radio) 


South America is also the locale for a smart-paced melodrama 
dealing with the experiences of plane crash survivors. BACK 
FROM ETERNITY, produced and directed by John Farrow, 
is a realistic study of the terrors, the thrills, the intergroup 
clashes, and the final resolution of their plight. The acting 
is uniformly good, with Robert Ryan and Rod Steiger con- 
tributing expert performances. Anita Ekberg, Phyllis Kirk, 
Beulah Bondi, Kieth Andes, and Gene Barry are also effec 
tive in this tense, provocative drama of danger. (RKO-Radio) 


A colorful Moroccan setting and competent performances 
cannot provide satislactory salvage for PORT AFRIQUE, an 
antique melodrama that never quite makes the grade. Pier 
Angeli and Phil Carey cannot compete with the backgrounds 
for audience interest, but even a few shots within the Casbah 
aren't sufficient Compensation for long stretches of boredom 
Hollywood did better than this on its own back lots twenty 
years ago. (Columbia) 


THE SILENT WORLD is a fascinating visit to the shadowy 
realms of the underwater regions, now being penetrated by 
skin divers, subsea cameras, and treasure hunters intent on 
combing the floors of the Seven Seas. For this type of adven 
ture, focusing on myriads of undersea creatures, this pro- 
duction is technically expert and at all times absorbing. It 
is first-rate family fare. (Columbia) 


Walt Disney's True-Life cameras focus on the changing world 
of nature in SECRETS OF LIFE, a fabulous and fascinating 
excursion. From the vastness of the earth, the sky, and the 
sea, it ranges to the minuscule world of the ant, the life ol 
the tide pools, and finally to the turbulence of volcanic ac 
tions. Like all in this series, this is a first-rate blend ol 
photography; narration, and conception. (Buena Vista) 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





“AU Things Praise the Lord” 


by KILIAN 


FE all remember our school days 
W ana our study of poetry. Perhaps 
we thought that the poets, especially the 
nature poets, were a frantic lot. We were 
driven to study Shelley’s “Ode to a Sky- 
lark,” “Ode to a Nightin 
and we found them not completely un- 


Keats’ gale,” 


5 


derstandable. We, no less than they, 
loved nature. Love of nature was un- 
derstandable. But what we could not 


grasp Was this cult of nature, this bow- 
ing down to the beauty of a bird in 
flight or song. It was not that we were 
cold to beauty. But we thought that the 
poets’ “wild ecstasy” in the presence of 
larks, Grecian 


Was a 


urns, and nightingales 


little overwrought. They were 
burning incense before the gods of na- 
ture, and this far we refused to go. We 
would go as far as love of nature, but 
not to making of it a graven image. 
We would not worship. 

“The world is 
wild.” In 
have the 
very Christian. 
Shelley 
Keats had is, in reality, both a love and 


Chesterton once said, 
full of truths run 
some of the nature poets we 


Christian 


perversion of something 
The love of nature which and 
truth run wild. Nature is a reflection, a 
symbol, a sign. What these poets wor- 
ship is a reflection of God’s beauty, the 
symbol of His majesty, the sign of His 
They went beyond the 
reflection of God to God Himself. They 
sank to their knees before the symbol of 
God, but God Himself they did not wor- 
ship. They saw all the signs of His pres- 
ence, but not God Himself. Though they 
perverted a truth, this perversion does 
the truth itself: 
reflection of God. 

\ll through the Christian ages there 
Take 


presence, never 


not destroy nature is a 


has been a great love of nature. 
the mountain, for instance. In both the 
Jewish Christian tradition — the 
mountain has seemed to have something 


and 


specifically religious about it. Some in- 
stinct in man has sensed that in the 
massiveness of the mountain there is a 
suggestion of the divine, that in the 


threat of its cliffs there is a declaration 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


of God’s power, that in the thrust of its 
peak there is an invitation to prayer. 
Mountains are often the place where 
man and God meet. 
to the top of Mount Sinai to receive 


God invites Moses 


the Ten Commandments: “The Lord 
said to Moses, ‘Come up to me on the 
mountain and abide with me there.’ ” 


Jerusalem was called Mount Sion, and 
as the Jewish pilgrims marched toward 
the Holy City they used to sing, “I 
lift up my eyes to the mountains to find 
there my deliverance.” From the side of 
a mountain near Capharnaum Our Lord 
delivered His Sermon on the 
Mount. When Our Lord wanted to pray, 
He climbed a mountain: “When he had 
the crowd, he went the 
mountain by himself to pray.” was 


famous 


dismissed up 
\ He 
transfigured on a mountain, crucified on 
a mountain, and ascended into heaven 
from a mountain. When Saint Benedict 
founded his famous monastery he was 
on the very top of Monte Cassino. Saint 
Francis received the stigmata on Mount 
La Verna. The mountain has been the 
holy ground where the creature talked 
to his Creator, where the finite touched 
the Infinite. 

There is a special reason why moun- 
tains speak to us of God. Way back in 
the Middle Ages the learned men used 
to say that anything God created bore 
the stamp of His divinity. They used a 
technical Latin term, vestigia, which is 
best translated “footprints.” Whenever 
God created something, wherever God 
manifested His power, or His wisdom, 
or His beauty, He left His footprints. 
In the force of the mountain‘s presence, 
in the assertion of its strength, they saw 
the footprints of God. 

Where God goes, He leaves His foot- 
prints. However, there is always some- 
thing a little different about the traces 
of His presence in various things. In the 
last century a Jesuit 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, was struck by 
the beauty peculiar to each creature. He 
said that each blade of grass, stone, tree, 
and mountain has its own unique kind 


famous poet, 





of beauty. In each mountain there is a 


beauty which is different from the 
beauty of any other mountain. Each 
creature has a grandeur which is not 


found in any other creature. Each crea 
ture has a beauty which happens only 
once, which is unrepeatable, irreplace- 
God _ touches 
different way. 


on every creature a unique imprint of 


able. each creature in a 


The touch of God has left 


His beauty, power, tenderness. 


All of this has importance for ow 
prayer life. There is in 
impotence, an inadequacy. Praise God 


he must. 


man a certain 
sut to praise God as he ought, 
In the Christ, 
King David was faced with the poverty 


he cannot. days before 


of his praise. He wanted to praise God. 


but David could not praise Him as he 
deserved. Since creatures come from 
God and carry in them the footprints 


of His beauty, each in its unique way, 
David made up for what was wanting in 
his own praise by calling on all crea- 
tures to praise God. In Psalm 148 David 
prayed: “Give praise to the Lord in 
heaven; praise him, all that dwells on 
high. Praise him, sun and moon; praise 
him, every star that shines. Give praise 
to the Lord the 
sea and all its depths; fire and hail, snow 


on earth, monsters of 
and mist, and the storm-wind that exe- 
cutes his decree; all you mountains and 
hills, all you fruit trees and cedars; all 
you wild and cattle, creeping 
things and birds that fly in air; all you 


beasts 


kings and peoples of the world, all you 
that are princes and judges on earth; 
young old men and 
boys together; let them all give praise 
to the Lord’s name.” 

The attitude 
mountains, 


men and maids, 


take 


birds, 


the 


been 


Wwe toward 


trees, snow has 
summed up by Pascal: “Nature has some 
perfections to show that it is the re- 
flection of God, and some imperfections 
to show that it is only God's reflection.” 
We do not worship the beauty of na- 


ture as did the nature poets. We enjoy 


the beauty of nature and use it, like 
David, to praise and worship God. 
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Radio 
and 
Television |, 


by JOHN LESTER 


EVER SINCE DUMONT abandoned its 
network operation to concentrate on 
programing its owned-and-operated sta- 
tions about a year ago, there have been 
only three TV webs, ABC, CBS, 
NBC. 

The objective-minded within the in- 
dustry recognized this as an unhealthy 


situation and secretly hoped some per- 


and 


son or group would organize a fourth 
network for the sake of the competitive 
values involved, if for no other reason. 
There were quite a few attempts to 
do this, but no tarther 
than preliminary estimates of the stag- 
gering costs of organizing and then op- 
erating a fourth network until such time 
as it would begin to show a profit. Du- 
mont, itself, supplied the outstanding 
example of the tremendous amounts of 
money that can be poured down the 
drain of network operation at the mini- 
mum level while still playing a losing 
game. In fact, in terms of money spent 
by the rich and powerful NBC and CBS 
since TV’s commercial introduction— 
ABC moved into contention fairly re- 
cently—Dumont’s expenditures were con- 
sidered of the “shoe-string” variety even 
though they represented millions. 


too, most got 
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Sid Caesar with his latest “TV wife,’ Janet Blair. 


Worst of all, the prospect of inevitable 
collapse offered little hope of salvaging 
very much, if anything. 


Programing Needed 
But the urgent need of TV stations 
throughout the country for another 


source of quality programs remained as 
group after group decided to chance a 
fourth network and then blanched and 
ran at the 
money necessary to get one started. 
Then, about the 
NTA_ Film Network, a subsidiary of 
National Telefilm Associates, Inc., with 
New York, announced 
plans for the establishment of the long 
awaited fourth network—an 
mind of 


the sight of mountain ol 


five months ago, 


home offices in 
born 
NTA _ president Ely 
two years before that. 
The news was carried in the trade press 
as a matter of course, but a “wait-and- 
see 


idea 
in the 


Landau about 


attitude was adopted by the in- 
dustry at large because of skepticism that 
had grown out of past failures. 

However, NTA apparently had _ the 
situation figured the first and 
though it progressed slowly, it now has 
102 afhliates covering 82 per .cent of 
this country’s TV homes. 


from 






































Can she match Fabray and Coca? 
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AU Films to Begin 


First-run films, constituting 
about ninety minutes of programing per 
week, are now being furnished by NTA 
but this will be doubled shortly after 
January I. Also, production has begun 
on ten half-hour programs a week to be 
supplied to athliates before the 1957-58 
season gets underway. The following 
season—1958-59—it’s expected NTA will 


feature 


be on the air with twelve to fifteen hours oe 
of programing each week and this will [Allen 3 


be supplemented by “live” coverage ol 
various special events and outstanding 
features. 

So far, the secret of the new network's 
success seems to lie in its exclusive film 
policy plus the fact that it will operate 
nan-interconnected basis. It will 
be possible, by means of the first, to 
televise a film many times without repe 
tition in any TV community or area, 
thus guaranteeing important residual 
returns that will not only pay initial 
costs but, eventually, show a profit. The 
second will eliminate costs involved in 
linking afhliated stations dy coaxial @ 
ble, a tremendous item in the operation 
of standard networks. 

Industry leaders also feel the 
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Film Network will have a decided effect 
on pay-as-you-see TV, although further 
study must be undertaken before the 
degree can be determined. 


U. S. Has Big Lead 


The latest tally shows there are some 
52,000,000 TV sets in operation through- 
out the world, with about 80 per cent, 
or 41,500,000, of these in the United 
States! 

Great Britain is second with about 
6,100,000 sets operating; Canada third, 
with about 2,250,000; Russia fourth, with 
about 1,000,000; then West Germany, 
with about 500,000; Italy, 300,000; 
Japan, 250,000; France and Mexico, 
990,000 each, and Venezuela, 85,000. 

The U.S. also leads in the number 
of stations in operation, with 478, and 
Canada, West Germany, and Russia fol- 
low in that order, with 35, 31, and 25. 

Source of these figures is the Televi- 
sion Factbook. 


Caesar's ““Wife™ 


A pert and perky little red-head, Janet 
Blair, is definitely on the spot since tak- 
ing over the assignment as Sid Caesar’s 
“TV wife” on the comic’s new Saturday 





[isan immigrant girl befriended by cabbie 





HERE’S JEANNIE—Jeannie Carson 


Allen Jenkins in ‘Hey, Jeannie!”’ 


— 


MICKEY & FRIEND—Mickey Braddock 


's an orphan adopted by a circus troupe 
in Circus Boy,” telefilm series 





NEWS TEAM—Mercedes McCambridge and 
Dane Clark in ‘Wire Service,”’ filmed series 
about newsmen covering world events 


night hour, 9 to 10 p.m., NYT, on NBC- 
TV. 

This is the result of her succeeding 
Nanette Fabray, one of the most tal- 
ented women in show business, and the 
difference between the two has been 
marked so far. Janet has come out sec- 
ond best, which was more or less ex- 
pected since the memory of Nanette’s 
interpretation of ‘Mrs. Bob Victor’ is 
still fresh in viewers’ minds. But I recall 
that she suffered by comparison with the 
elfin Imogene during the first 
weeks of her succession several seasons 
ago. 

Fventually, though, Miss Fabray found 
1er way and even added new dimensions 
to the role of “‘Caesar’s wife” and firmly 
established herself with new millions. 

In Miss Blair’s case, it’s possible—even 
probable at this point—that not even 
time will make any difference and indi- 
cations are Sid and his production staff 
realize this and are plannit 
future accordingly. 

At any rate, word out of the Caesar 
production office is that there will be no 
concentration on the role of Sid’s “TV 
wife” this season. Instead, feminine par- 
ticipation in the series will be divided 
between Miss Blair, Shirl Conway, and 


Coca 


for the 


oO 
1g 





KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHT—William Rus- 
sell stars in ‘The Adventures of Sir Lan- 
celot,’’ British-made TV series 





Pat Carroll, the “ITV Carl 
Reiner and Howie Morris, respectively. 

Both Miss Conway and Miss Carroll 
are expert and experienced comediennes 
and, should any competition develop 
between the three girls, Miss Blair will 
be pressed to maintain her No. One 
“position” on the show. 

It should be pointed out, though, and 
I do so with pleasure, that this assign 
ment for Miss Blair marks a turning 
point in her twenty-year career in show 


wives” of 


business, during which she has been in 
the theater, night clubs, vaudeville, ra- 
dio, TV, and motion pictures. Talented 
as she is, Hollywood considered hei 
“washed up” about eight years ago and 
refused to hire her for more pictures. 
Not to be discouraged or so easily cast 
aside, Janet, born Martha Janet Lafferty 
in Altoona, Pa., began a 
night 


“comeback” in 
with tl 
late 


in the road 


clubs and vaudeville 
Blackburn 
starred as “Nellie Forbush” 
company ol South Pacific. 


7 e . 
dancing Twins and 


Her contract with Sid Caesar, which 
reportedly pays her $2500 a week, cli- 
maxed the “comeback” attempt, and suc- 
cessfully, for the brown-eyed, five-foot- 
four-inch, 115-pound strawberry-haired 
actress. 

I wish her continued success. 


In Brief 


Dr. Allen B. DuMont predicts an an- 
nual sale ol 9,000,000 TV sets 
beginning in 1957. About 4,000,000 of 
these will be replacement each 
year. Famous Sheriffs and Famous 
Outlaws is another new “adult’”” Western 
now in production. . . 


about 


sets 


. Steve Allen has 
been asked to adapt The Exurbanites 
for Broadway, from the A. C. Spectorsky 
best-seller of that name. . The Case) 
Jones tele-series will deal with railroad 
ing of the 1890's and early 1900's. 

Get George Gobel, who claims he’d ra- 
ther make pictures for RKO than do TV 
shows for NBC because doughnuts and 
are the film com- 
pany’s commissary, while they cost fif- 


coffee ten cents in 
teen cents in the network’s cafeteria. ... 
Columbia U. 
radio and TV 
leges and universities aré 
follow 


is offering 28 courses in 
other col- 


planning to 


this year and 


suit as soon as possible due to 
the tremendous interest in all phases of 
broadcasting among young people. 

Ed (‘Archie’) Gardner, of Duffy’s 
Tavern fame, has rejoined the J. Walter 
Thompson ad agency where he got his 
start Sir 
a brand of cigarettes 
for British commercial T\ 
certain members of the press over there 
have been him as “Old 


Smoky” and “Sir Cork Tip” ever since! 


many years Laurence 


Olivier endorsed 


ago. 
recently and 


referring to 
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ow. “He wishes 1 wasn’t 
that I ain’t wuth my keep” 





A he man went heavily out the kitchen door, 
and a blast of cold air pushed in before he closed 
it. The woman paused in her work at the stove 
and silently watched him go. She glanced at the 
boy sitting by the window. 

“He wishes I wasn’t here, don’t he?” the boy 
asked. 

The woman crossed the room, patted his 
shoulder lightly. 

“Don’t you think that, Ollie,” she said. “Your 
Uncle Jared works hard, and he ain’t as young as 
he used to be. He misses you helpin’ with the 
chores, that’s all.” 

The boy shifted his leg on the footstool. 

“Maybe if I'd a’ busted this leg fallin’ out of the 
barn loft he wouldn’t mind it so much,” he said. 


, 


“He can't git over that | done it sled-ridin’, 





, 


“He don’t remember,” the woman said. ‘‘He’s 
forgot that boys have to have fun. If we had had a 
boy of our own, he’d remember.” 

The boy’s thin face showed little expression. 
Without seeming to do so, he watched the woman. 
He'd never thought his Aunt Mary was pretty, but 
she was, sort of. 

“How come you know how it is?” he asked. 

“I had a boy,” she said. 

The boy’s eyes widened, and the woman smiled. 
It was the smile that made her pretty, he thought. 

“I didn’t, truly,” she admitted. “But up here, 
in my mind I had one, because I wanted one so 
bad, and none ever came. And I watched him 
grow, and fall down the steps, and git scratched by 
the cat, and ride the goat. He learned to plow and 
shoot his daddy’s gun. He sled-rode, too. He 


hak tu, 2 boy de 


by tlbetn bee Rrsus hed. 
bro bongee Wtutid 7 
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didn’t break a leg, but he could have, 
but for luck. He’d be a man today, my 


boy, with a house over there on Hem- 
lock Hill, and a wife and kids of his 
own, I don’t doubt.” 

She pumped water into the sink, 


warmed it with hot from the kettle on 
the stove. The boy’s eyes followed her. 

“So you see,” she said, “I know how 
it is.” 

Ollie stared out the window into the 
dusk. The old barn was shadowy, and 
he could barely see his uncle driving the 
sheep into the little corral with the shed 
that served as a fold. In the three feed 
lots three great haystacks stood tall, the 
first already deeply chewed into by the 
cattle. The boy's thoughts 
gloomy as the scene. 

“Doctors cost money, Aunt Mary,” he 
said. 


were as 


She studied him silently for a mo- 
ment. 

“Don’t Ollie,” she said. 
“Your Uncle Jared is proud to pay his 
just debts.” 

“Five mused Ollie. ‘Five 
dollars just to splint up my leg. Doc 
Hankins’ll have to charge again, won't 
he, when he takes the splints off?” 

“Your Uncle Jared’ll pay him, Ollie.” 

“He thinks already that I ain’t wuth 
my keep,” the boy said. His nostrils were 
pinched, his lips thin with the knowl- 
edge of being unwanted. “I know he 
never thought to lay out no money ex- 
try on me.” 

The woman shifted the big iron skillet 
with its thick slices of fragrant frying 
ham to the back of the stove. Then she 
came quietly over and stood beside the 
boy. 

“Ollie,” 


you.” 


you worry, 


dollars!” 


she said, “I ain’t proud of 

The boy’s thin fingers clinched into 
a bony fist. 

“You got no call to be,” he muttered, 
but he avoided her look. 

“You know what I mean,” she said. 
“You're feeling mighty sorry for your- 
self right now. You know your Uncle 
Jared took you in because he needed 
help. That wasn’t no secret. But that’s 
not why J was glad we could have you.” 

Ollie stared at his propped up leg, 
bulky in its splints, an old soft slipper 
belonging to his aunt on the swollen 
foot. He slowly raised his eyes. Mary 
Bean’s round face was plain, and there 
was a large, brown mole on her lower 
lip that gave her mouth a drawn look. 
But her brown eyes were soft and kind. 

“Why?” Ollie asked. 

“It don’t matter,” said, and _ she 
tried to make her tone less friendly. “I 
hate to see you not tryin’ to be what 
your Uncle Jared expected.” 

“T can’t do nothin’,” said Ollie re 
sentfully. “Not with a broke leg I can’t.” 


she 
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“He knows that,” said Mary Bean. 


“What I mean is, you could let him 
know you're goin’ to pay him_ back. 
Not tell him. I don’t mean that. You 
could show him.” 

“With a broke leg?” Ollie asked. He 


tried to wiggle the toes of the injured 
foot, and the leg throbbed sulkily. 

“With a broke leg,” the woman said. 

She went back to the stove. She piled 
the sizzling ham onto a platter and set 
it in the warmer. She dropped white 
slices of potato into the ham grease in 
the skillet, clapped a lid on it, and 
moved it to the front of the stove again. 
The frying potatoes made a pleasant, 
muffled roar. 

Jared Bean came back into the kit- 
chen, and the blast of cold air came with 
him. He hung his heavy coat on a peg 
near the stove, his fur cap on another. 
He held his thick hands over the warmth 
of the stove. His bearded face had no 
expression, and he said no word. 

Mary took the lamp from the shelf, 
raised the chimney, and lit it with a 
splint from the stove. The yellow light 
softened the rough, warm kitchen. Mary 
set plates on the oilcloth-covered table. 

“Jared,” she said, as she dished up 
food, “Ollie was sayin’ that if he could 
have that little mill from the grain bin 
brought here in the kitchen, he could 
grind chicken feed while his leg is 
propped up. Said it seemed a waste of 
your time for you to have to do it.” 

Jared settled himself heavily into his 
chair at the end of the table. He looked 
keenly at the boy, and Ollie dropped 
his eyes, for he knew that he had said 
nothing of the kind. 

“It'd be a help,” said Jared finally, 
and he bowed his head to say the grace. 

The narrow bed in the little shed- 
room off the kitchen was cold. There 
was no way to heat the room. Ollie’s thin 
body shivered for a while after he went 
to bed, but Mary Bean had piled the 
bed high with quilts, and finally he was 


warm. He lay there in the dark and 
tried to think out what his aunt had 
been trying to say to him. His leg 
ached. He was twelve and heedless, as 


boys are apt to be. 

He was homesick, too, with a special, 
hopeless kind of homesickness, for he 
had no home to go back to, now that his 
father was dead. He had been bound 
straight for the orphans’ home when his 
Uncle Jared had said that they could 
take him for a year. Since Jared Bean 
was his own blood kin, nobody had made 
any objection. 


Ollie lay trying to think, but his eyes . 


were heavy as he grew warm. His Uncle 
Jared didn’t think well of him, he 
knew that. Uncle Jared had no time 
for anything that cost money or ‘didn’t 
earn its keep. Now he 


was costing 


money, and he wasn’t earning the food 
he ate. So he knew his Uncle Jared 
had no time for him. Not that the man 
ever said so. Uncle Jared hardly ever 
said anything. 

He said nothing much when he came 
in from the milking the next morning. 
But he brought the little feed mill and 
a saw horse to clamp it on. 

“Here’s the mill, boy,” he said. “Your 
\unt Mary will show you how to set it.” 

So the boy sat by the window and ran 
the little mill. He fed in corn and barley 
and cull wheat as he had been shown 
and turned the crank until 
weary. Between times, while he 
rested, he stared out the window. He 
never in his life had had to sit still so 
long in one place. He never had had to 
look at the same things over and over 
again, without any change. 

But now that his hands were busy, he 
found his resentment growing less. There 
wasn’t much to see from the window, 
but he found himself watching for 
changes, just the same. Much of the time 
his Uncle Jared was in sight, coming and 
going or working with the stock. Uncle 
Jared kept the paths shoveled, and 
much of that Ollie could see. The wood 
pile was out of sight around the corner, 
but Ollie could hear the sound of the 
axe as his Uncle Jared split stove wood. 

Ollie knew all the stock by name, 
because he had had to help feed them. 
He cared nothing for them, but he 
watched them because they were alive 
and moved. He could only see the side 
of the barn. Most of the time the ani- 
mals stayed under shelter, for the 
weather was bleak, but now and then 
one would come into view. The cattle 
were allowed the freedom of one hay- 
stack, and they drifted out to it, pulled 
at the hay, and went back to the barn 
when they tired of eating. 

Mary Bean said little to the boy. She 
let him be, even though she spent 
much of her time in the kitchen. It was 
roomy, the stove kept it warm, so here 
she churned, set her bread to rise, 
mended, or sat to read the weekly news- 
paper. But she watched Ollie. She saw 
ease come back to him, saw his face re- 


his arm 


was 


lax, and saw the ground mixed grain pile 
into the sacks with a pleasing speed. She 
knew his Uncle Jared would like that. 
Ollie began to pay especial attention 
to the haystacks because of the way the 
bull acted. The big, brown animal, with 
heavy horns sloped back above staring 
eyes, always approached the stack gin- 
gerly, as though he was afraid of it. 
Often he remained just long enough to 
snatch a mouthful of hay, then shied 
away. Ollie couldn’t see for the life of 
him why the bull acted that way. 
The white cow was different. Ollie 
could see she wasn’t afraid, but she never 
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pulled hay where the other cattle 
worked. She always reached up, stretch- 
ing her neck as high as it would go. 
She went to a lot of trouble, straining 
at wisps out of her reach when there 
was plenty in front of her silly face. 

And there was the little blaze-faced 
yearling. He had his likes, too. He al- 
ways came back to the same spot to eat, 
and before long he had tunneled 
straight into the haystack, and all Ollie 
could see was his wagging backside and 
flicking tail as he ate. 

The other cattle fed each in its own 
way, all fourteen of them, and_ the 
lower part of the stack was carved in all 
sorts of strange patterns. By dusk, when 
only the black outlines of the stacks 
showed, Ollie began to see that they 
made curious shapes against the darken- 
ing skyline. He let his imagination go, 
and Mary Bean wondered as he sat and 
chuckled, gazing out the window into 
the falling night. 

In three days the boy had ground sev- 
eral large sacks of feed. Jared Bean’s 
bearded face showed nothing, but fin- 
ally he said: “That'll be enough, boy. 
You've ground enough to take us 
through March, and that’s as fur ahead 
as I like to be on ground stuff. Grain 
loses its stren’th.” 

Ollie watched the man tie the sack 
and swing it to his shoulder there in the 
kitchen. And when he had turned away 
Ollie plucked up his courage and spoke 
to his Uncle Jared’s back. ; 

“Did I do it all right, Uncle Jared?” 
His voice was small, and it quavered. 

His Uncle Jared paused at the door. 
He looked from under heavy brows with 
expressionless blue eyes, and Ollie 
shrank in his chair. 

“Ivll do,” his Uncle Jared said, and 
he turned and went out the door. Ollie 
watched him from the window as he 
toted the heavy sack around the barn 
and out of sight. 

For an hour Ollie sat and looked out 
the window. His hands were idle, and 
alter three days it seemed strange. He 
gently wiggled the toes of the injured 
leg. The familiar throb of pain re- 
sponded. The bone was still in the first 
stages of knitting, and Ollie knew that 
the foot under the old felt slipper and 
heavy wool sock was swollen and 
streaked with angry purple. 

Around the haystacks there was busy 
life. The sun had broken through the 
snow clouds. The early morning rays, 
level and pale, touched the fences, the 
barn, and yellowed the sides of the 
stacks. His Aunt Mary had opened her 
chicken houses, and the fowls swarmed 
about the feet of the cattle at the stacks. 

The horses were at the second stack; 
the draft team, the buggy pair, and his 
Uncle Jared’s small-footed saddle mare. 


They respected each other and picked 
daintily from the stack, although occa- 
sionally there was a flattening of ears 
and a showing of teeth as a horse acci- 
dentally crowded a neighbor. 

A flock of crows pushed its way in- 
solently among the chickens. They 
gleaned after the grain-fed horses, they 
ate weed seeds from the stacks, and oc- 
casionally one would pounce wickedly 
on a scurrying mouse, hammer it briefly, 
and swallow it. The watcher, the flock 
sentry, sat on the top of the pole of the 





third stack, above the thatch. It al- 
ways sat there, but whether or not it 
was always the same bird Ollie could not 
tell. 

The sentry cawed his alarm, the crows 
swarmed up in a dusky cloud. Jared 
Bean came out of the barn carrying an 
armful of harnesses. Minutes later he 
stamped into the kitchen. 

“If you can grind feed, I figger you 
can oil harness,” he said to Ollie. “It’s 
settin’ work. Your Aunt Mary’ll show 
you.” 


His leg ached. He was homesick, too, with a hopeless kind of homesickness 
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He piled the tangle of buckles and 
straps by Ollie’s chair. 
there, without a 


Then he stood 
more, and Ollie 


could hear the heavy rasp of his breath- 


word 


ing. The boy dared not look up. 


“Your Aunt Mary’ll put down a can- 


vas, so you don’t mess up her floor,” 
said his Uncle Jared, finally. Ollie 
watched him as he went out the door, 


back to his everlasting chores. 

\ little resentfully, Ollie began his 
new work. The harness straps were cold 
stiff. “The 
pleasant, sickening smell. 


and had an 


But 


harness oil un- 
after a 
bit his fingers moved more surely, the 
oil felt the 


straps grew pliable and shiny. He began 


good on his hands, and 
to watch out the window again. 
His Aunt Mary came and went in the 
kitchen, and Ollie knew she was keeping 
an eye on the 


watch- 


him. Finally, along in 


afternoon, when he caught her 
ing him, he said: 

“Aunt Mary, supposin’ I had broke 
leg like I 
done, what you figger Uncle Jared could 
‘a thought up for me to do?” 


both my arms, ’stid of my 


She looked at him quietly for a mo- 
ment, then turned her eyes back to the 
mending in her lap. 

“Don’t be blaming your Uncle Jared, 
Ollie,” she said. “It was me got you into 
have 
given you anything to do if he hadn’t 
thought you offered.” 

Ollie considered that. 

“T didn’t say nothin’ 
finally 

“Your Uncle Jared didn’t figger you 
had his Aunt Mary 
“He thinks you were 
help, never mind what needs doin’.” 


this, you recollect. He wouldn't 


about oilin’ 


harness,” he said 
gently. 


to,” said 


just offerin’ to 


The boy thrust out his lip, but he 


said no more. A few minutes later he 
was grinning as he watched out the 
window. Boylike, his mind was now 
busy with what he saw there. 


“You know, 
out why 


Aunt Mary, I done found 
the bull shies off from the hay 


stack and won't stand and take his 
feed.” The grin broke out into a chortle. 
“You know, that fool thing is skeered 


of mice!” 
The woman came over to the window 
to see, and after a few minutes she said: 
“You had to watch pretty sharp to see 
that. I more comp’ny 


than I thought you had.” 


guess you 


got 
Ollie warmed to her friendliness, and 
anyway, his fingers were weary of the 
harness. 

lot,” he 
them They got a man on 
the fur stack that tells them 
when to fly. When Uncle Jared comes 
out in the morn’ they 


“I been seein’ a 
"gee 
top of 


said eagerly. 


crows? 


a hurry, 
but by noon they don't hardly pay him 


leave in 


no mind. And they jest plain laugh at 
the dog.” 
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“What doesn’t?” said his Aunt Mary. 
“If thieves knew what a pore watchdog 
we've got they'd rob us blind. Only time 
that critter barks is 


when he wants to 


eat. If anybody strange comes around 
the place he hides under the porch and 
But,” she 
Uncle Jared likes him.” 
Ollie 


leather 


keeps quiet, added, “your 


“Yes’m.” kneaded a 


as he studied the scene 


absently 
harness 
outside. His mind was not on the dog. 

“Aunt Mary,” he said suddenly, “if 
you look at the edge of the high hay- 
stack, it looks like a face. See if it don’t 
to you.” 

She looked, moment a 
smile tugged down the mole on her lip. 

“I declare, it “The 
nose is hooked over bundle 
sticks and its mouth is 
dropped wide open. Looks like we ought 
a yell.” 


“Seems to 


and alter a 


does,” she said. 
where that 
ol stems out, 
to hear 
can, when 
things is quiet,” Ollie said. “That's why 
I been callin’ him the Hog Caller, to 
myself. 


me I almost 


That hole in his mouth is where 
the white-laced yearling eats into the 
stack. Sometimes he goes all the way in.” 


@ No man’s opinion is entirely 
worthless. Even a watch that won't 
run is right twice a day.—Kable- 
gram 








Because he was interested in sharing 
the moth 


look the 


what he saw, he couldn’t see 


erly, the almost yearning 


woman bent upon him. 


“That’s a good idea, makin’ up things 
like that,” she 
watchin’, Ollie. 


said. “Just you go on 
It'll help to pass the 
time.” 

She went back to the table, sat down 
with her mending again. But after a mo- 
ment she spoke once more: 

“T wouldn't say nothin’ to your Uncle 
Jared about seein’ a face on the haystack 


if I was you. He might not think it 
made much sense.” 
“Yes'm.” Ollie knew what she meant. 


He couldn't imagine his Uncle Jared 
seeing anything that wasn’t there. And 
he thought it might be just as well not 
to tell Aunt Mary that he 
see more faces than one on the shifting 
the stacks. Nor that the faces 
the cattle horses ate, 
so that sometimes they smiled and some- 
times they frowned. Only the Hog Caller, 
with his deep open mouth, kept the 
same expression. 

The thought of Uncle Jared set his 
hands busy again, and by dusk the two 
sets of harnesses were sparkling. But he 
paused to watch his Uncle Jared at the 
evening chores, the dog tagging at his 
while the 


his could 


sides of 


changed as and 


heels, shadows lengthened. 


By the end of one more day Ollie 
had all the strap harnesses in good 
shape, and he had cleaned and oiled 
every collar on the place. It hadn’t been 
hard, he had learned things he never 
knew before, and when the job was 
over he felt good about it. But his Un- 
cle Jared never said a word. He did 
look hard at Ollie, though, when the 
boy said: 

Uncle 
Jared, if it was somethin’ you could 
fetch in here.” 

But he almost wished he hadn’t said 
it when his Uncle Jared brought in the 
nail boxes. 

“You can sort ’em out,” his Uncle 
Jared said. “Your Aunt Mary’ll show 
you, 


“I could do somethin’ else, 


His Uncle Jared never wasted. In the 
keg were not only 
but 


mixed good nails, 
Uncle Jared had 
thought good enough to use again. Some 
His Uncle 
Jared hadn’t had time for sorting nails 
for a long spell. 

So Ollie sat and watched out the 
window, and his fingers sorted nails. His 
fingertips were soft from the harness oil, 
and belore long he found that he could 
tell where a nail .belonged just by the 
feel of it. 


nails 


pulled 


were bent, most were rusty. 


The kitchen window faced away from 
any sight of the country road, but Ollie 
could always tell when somebody went 
along it. If it man, Uncle 
Jared raised a mittened hand. If there 
was a lady in the sleigh as well, Uncle 
jared touched the hand to his fur cap. 
And either 
ried 


was a his 


way, the dog always scur- 
the back porch until the 
strangers had_ passed. 


under 


So on the morning after he started 
on the nails, when the sheriff came, Ollie 
ought to have known he was coming. He 
might have, too, but his mind was busy 
with a problem about then. Things 
didn’t seem right around the haystacks. 

For an hour he had puzzled about it. 
\gain and again he had stared at the 
barn and the haystacks and the shifting 
flock of the bare trees at the 
far edge of the feedlots; stared at the 
cattle milling idly around their stack, 
and at the occasional horse picking at 
the stack beyond. 


crows in 


Che boy’s eyes widened suddenly as a 
thought struck him. Those crows, now. 
There wasn’t a reason why they shouldn't 
be at the stacks. Nobody was in sight. 
But the watcher was not on his pole, 
and the disturbed caws of the flock came 
faintly through the window, 

The cattle were milling more than 
usual, too. The little white-faced year- 


‘ling went round and round the stack, 


and Ollie watched for him to dive into 
the hole he had made, making it seem 
that the Hog Caller had swallowed him 
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up. Then the boy saw that the Hog 
Caller had changed. He looked different. 
His mouth was closed! 

Right then was when the two men 
rode up a-horseback to the barn. His 
Uncle Jared was out of sight, and there 
had been no warning squeak of sleigh 
runners. The hoofbeats 
muffled by the snow. 

His Uncle Jared brought the men into 
the kitchen. 


horses’ were 


They wore heavy boots, 
stout coats, and fur caps and could have 
been any pair of farmers from the coun: 
trv about. But each man carried a shot- 
gun, and when the sheriff opened up 
his coat Ollie could see the gleam of a 
revolver under it. 

His Aunt Mary pulled the coffee pot 
to the front of the stove. Each man was 
soon sipping a steaming cup, while the 
sheriff talked. 

“It was clever, Jared, a plumb clever 
thing,” the sheriff said. “The feller just 
stood there at the teller’s window, brash 
as you please, talkin’ and lettin’ on to 
be doin’ business, and all the time he 
was tellin’ Jimmy Watkins how to pack- 
age the money. Jim said you couldn't 
hardly see the little gun he was hidin’ 
under the edge of his coat, but that it 
was lookin’ right at his middle vest but- 
ton. Jim’s no man to take chances, you 
may know, so he packaged money and 
kept quiet.” 

“How much?” Uncle Jared asked 

“Five thousand dollars,” the sheriff 
said. “Feller took it, tipped his hat to 
Mis’ Hathaway went out of 
bank, got on his horse, and rode out of 
town. Nobody said ‘Boo!’ to him.” 

Ollie sat the window, 
and no one heeded him. Excitement al- 
most choked him. The bank was the one 
where his Uncle Jared had his savings. 

“We tracked him to Ed Cooper's place 
and lost him.” the sheriff went = on. 
“Found his horse in with Ed’s stock and 
his saddle in the river. He’s a slick one, 
all right. Joe here figgers he’s walkin’ 
across country to the railroad. 
can't pick up no tracks.” 

“Tl saddle up and help you look 
around here,” his Uncle Jared offered. 
“Nobody knows my place, or Cooper's 
either, better’n I do.” 

wT 


said. 


’ 


as he 


in his chair by 


Sut we 


won't be needful,” the sheriff 
“We're tellin’ menfolks to stay 
home and look after their own. Feller 
that’s been hidin’ all night’s bound to 
be feelin’ it by He'll 
somewhere.” 


now. come out 

Ollie wriggled in his chair until his 
sore leg began to ache in warning. He 
knew were to be seen not 
heard, and he knew that nobody 
thought so more than his Uncle Jared. 
But he had to say something. He glanced 
at his Aunt Marv. She listening 
to the sheriff, her face turned away from 


bovs and 


was 


the‘ 


him, and so she couldn’t give him the 
little smile that would help him to 
speak up. He gulped, and turned back 
to the window. 

The crows were still in the trees, and 
the dog was nowhere to be seen. And 
there was no doubt about the Hog Cal- 
ler’s mouth, It had been smoothly stop- 
ped up with hay. 

The sheriff and his deputy were at 
the door, buttoning their coats. Ollie 
heard his own voice suddenly calling 





He 


look the woman bent upon him 


couldn’t see the motherly 


thinly: “Uncle Jared! Sheriff! Wait a 
minute!” 

His Uncle Jared’s cold blue eyes bored 
at him. 

“What's the matter, boy?” 

Ollie was frightened, now, at his own 
boldness, but he had to go on. 

“That man that robbed the bank,” he 
gasped. “I know where he’s at.” 


The men looked at him. Then the 
sheriff. laughed. 

“Well, if you do, son, you've got 
money in your” pocket,” he © said. 


“There’s a reward for him.” 

Ollie appealed to his Aunt Mary. 

“IT do know,” he his 
voice grew stronger. “He’s in the hay- 
stack, in the Hog Cailer’s mouth. He’s 
pulled down hay and plugged it up. 


insisted, and 


And the crows won't come in.’ 

And Aunt Mary had _ fin- 
ished explaining, the men went to see 
for themselves. and Ollie watched from 
the window. 


when_ his 


Phere wasn’t any trouble. 


The man smart, like the sheriff 
said, and he knew when he was caught. 
So he pushed out the plug of hay at 
the sheriff's call and 


was 


crawled out, 


coV- 
ered with hay, and mighty cold and 
hungry. They brought him into the 


kitchen and gave him some hot coffee 
and some bread and ham before they 
took him back to town. 

When they had gone his Uncle Jared 
and looked all 
stacks. Then he went 


around the 
the 


lots and circled around, trying to find 


went out 


outside feed 
the man’s tracks coming in. It took him 
a while before he guessed that the fel- 
low must have walked on the top rail 


of the fence from the far edge of the 
stock lot. Ollie watched from the win- 
dow. And while he watched the dog 


came out from under the porch and 
went trailing off after his Uncle Jared. 
The boy figgered the dog would get a 
thrashing, for if it had been doing its 
job, nobody could have come on_ the 
place like that. 

sut his Uncle Jared just glanced back 
at the house, like to see if anybody was 
looking, then gave the dog a quick pat 
the head. Somehow, it Ollie 
feel easy all over. 


on made 

Like dogs, boys can sense things. And 
while his Aunt Mary was putting sup- 
per on the Ollie watched his 
Uncle Jared. The man was holding the 
weekly paper in the light of the lamp, 
but Ollie didn’t think he was reading 
it. He just sat there and said nothing, 
but he Ollie 


table, 


seemed sort of proud. 
wished he would say something. 
“Sheriff thinks Ollie is somebody,” 
his Aunt Mary said, just as though Ol- 
lie wasn’t there at all. 
His Uncle Jared’s bearded face seemed 
to struggle, and finally he “The 


boy’s no fool.” 


said, 


His Aunt Mary dished up the canned 


green beans from the pot. 
*He’ll make a good scholar at Syca- 
more,” she said, “when he can _ get 


about on two legs again.” 
His Uncle Jared took out his great 


blue bandanna and blew his nose. He 
didn’t even look at Ollie. 

“We figgered to have a boy there a 
good while ago,” he said. “Better late 
than never.” 

Ollie knew his Aunt Mary’s round 
face was as pretty as any woman’s he 


had ever seen, and he didn’t even notice 
the mole on her lip. She smiled in his 
direction, and said: 

“Likely he’ll bust his other leg, and 


maybe his neck, sled-ridin’, or somethin’ 


she 


else foolish.” 
His Uncle 
around to the 
say the grace. 
“Boys have to have fun,” said his 
Uncle Jared. 


Jared squared his chair 


table and ready to 


got 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Photographs by Jacques Lowe 
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of San Juan 
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Dona Felisa at her desk in San Juan city hal 


The most popular figure in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, these days is a handsome, large-framed 


feminine ball of fire named Dona Felisa Rin 
con de Gautier, who looks after her city mucl 
like a benevolent matriarch runs her family 
To find out what endears her to San Juan 
THE SIGN sent a photographer to follow 
Dona Felisa through one of her grueling 


eighteen-hour days 
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Touring slums damaged by recent heavy rains, 


Doria Felisa surveys needs of people with pract 








Residents of area, called “El Fanguito” (little 


udhole), gathe) 
around Dona Felisa to explain their troubles an 


é 
tell their needs 


ing tour 
for stop at 
Dona Felisa 
hear oul 

2 n’s 
request. 
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MAYORESS OF SAN JUAN continued 


Dona Felisa is a shrewd politician, 
but first she is a woman who loves people 


and believes in their better instincts 


When visitors stumble over the formal “alcaldesa” 
(“Your honor’) , Donia Felisa quickly restores thei 
composure by insisting, “Just call me Felisa.”” But 
it is not her approachability alone that has mad« 
San Juan’s mayoress one of the most popular po 
litical figures in the island commonwealth. Dona 
Felisa also gets things done. An ardent campaignen 
against dirt, she has succeeded in making San Juan 
one af the world’s cleanest cities. She has fought 
for low-cost housing for San Juan’s poor families, 
led in the island’s “Operation Bootstrap” cam- 
paign to attract industries and raise the standard 
of living, and visited New York to bring encow 
agement and help to its Puerto Rican community. 
Nor do small things escape her attention. One of 
her pet hates is improper dress for women, and 
she has been known to stop her car in the middle 
of trafic to wag an angry finger at a woman dressed 
in slacks, saying: “Go home and put on a dress 
You look terrible.” Dona Felisa is first and last a 
woman who entered politics because she believes 
in her people and really loves them. Nevertheless 
her proudest boast is not her political accomplish- 
ments, but a personal tribute she never tires ol 
repeating: “My husband says I’m the best cook in 
all of Puerto Rico.” 


Dona Felisa writes brief notes for her 
aides. These bring quick help to poor families 


First and last a woman, Dojia Felisa rarely neglects the small 
human touches like sitting down with a family for a friendly chat 


At home, Dojfia Felisa and her husband, Puerto Rico’s attorney general, entertain guests at lunch 
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God wills that His mercy, rather than His justice, shine from Calvary 


Th One of the most striking facts about Calvary is that no word of 
@ rebuke falls from the lips of the Crucified Christ. He has often 


rebuked men for their irreligion, injustice, and hypocrisy during 
His public ministry. But there is not even a hint of condemnation 








Divine anger which caused Him to drive the m« changers from 
the Temple. We hear none of those dreaded lements in which 


He had told men to their faces that they were full robbery and 
Uilnicit wickedness. We hear from the Cross no rete to whitened 


sepulchers and broods of vipers. 


y 4 Cross ond now that He hangs from the Cross. We see on Calvary none of that 
x #: 
im “¢ 


This absence of denunciation on Calvary is a more striking 
he € because there are so many manifestations of wickedness that appea 
ys to deserve immediate retribution. ‘There is the greed of the soldiers 

who are throwing dice for His garments. There is the blasphemy 

of the second thief. There is the relentless hatred of the chief 


by Bertrand Weaver, C.P. priests. ‘There is the stark injustice of His crucifixion. There is the 
enormous crime of deicide. 











Cross 
words of 


about the 
thunderous 


If those standing 
are waiting for 
rebuke for the awful vices that are mani- 
festing themselves, they are waiting in 
vain. This day is to become known for- 
ever as Friday because God's 
eoodness and mercy stand out in the 
sharpest relief from the Cross of the 
Divine Redeemer. Judgment will surely 
come later, but God wills that His 
rather than His justice, shine 
from Calvary’s height. 

St. John was to write in his Gospel 
that “God did not.send His Son into 
the world in order to judge the world, 
but that the 
through Him.” He wrote this in com- 
menting on Christ's Nico- 
demus: “And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the desert, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up, that those who 
believe in 


Good 


mercy, 


world might be saved 


words to 


Him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting.” 

The Son of Man is now lifted up, 
and He is making it clear that He is 
using the Cross not as a judgment-seat, 
but as a mercy-seat. Instead of thunder- 
bolts of Divine wrath, 
most moving offers of 


there are the 
Divine forgive- 
ness. And so, the very first word that 
the Saviour utters from the Cross is not 
one of condemnation or reproach but 
that prayer of forgiveness which never 
fails to stir us after ten thousand hea 
ings. Out over the harsh jeering and 
blaspheming of His enemies floats, like 
a strain of masterful music, the most 
touching words that the world has ever 
heard: 
know not what they do.” 
Calvary 


“Father, forgive them, for they 


signifies the dawn of hope 
This is 
why our Redeemer will utter no word 
of reproach from the Cross. He _ wills 


for an otherwise doomed race. 


that an atmosphere of hope pervade 
He wants to make it clear that 


the Cross is the fulfillment of the words 


Calvary. 


of the Prophet Jeremias: “This is the 
covenant that I will make with the 
House of Israel after those days, says the 
Lord: I will put My law within them 
and I will write it in their hearts, and 
I will be their God and they will be My 
people, for I will forgive their iniquity 
and I will remember their sin no more.” 

SJecause of the Cross, Christianity is 
a religion of hope. There would be no 
hope for mankind if it were not fon 
the Cross. The Cross is the spes unica, 
the only hops of a fallen race. The 
destiny of mankind is eternal life with 
God, but there would be no hope of 
achieving that destiny if the human race 
had not been redeemed from its burden 
of sin through the Cross. 

It is clear that the Divine Redeemer 
is telling the world that His offering of 
Himself on the Cross is mankind's great 


opportunity to obtain forgiveness for its 


50 


many and great crimes. This is the 
great amnesty of the human race. On 
Calvary “the quality of mercy is not 
strained, it droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven.” The saving rain of God’s 
forgiveness falls into the receptive 
hearts of the Good Thief and the Cen- 
turion, who receive it as the parched 
earth receives the blessed rain from the 
skies. It falls into the hearts of those 
who will shortly leave Calvary striking 
their breasts in repentance. 

In the days ahead, the saving rain of 
God's mercy will fall into the hearts of 
thousands of the Jews who will hear 
from the Apostles the good news of their 
redemption through  Christ’s 
Throughout the centuries the 
forgiveness will fall into the 


saving 
Cross. 
rain ol 
heart of every man who will open his 
heart to receive it. The hope of man- 
kind was dashed by the sin of Adam 
but raised immediately by the promise 
of a Redeemer. Now on Calvary the 
promise becomes reality. 

The Cross is the answer to those who 
are quoted by Isaias as saying that “the 
Lord has forsaken me, and the Lord 
has forgotten me.” Christ replies through 
His Cross: “Can a woman forget her in- 





e Mercy 
God _ than 


is more acceptable to 
sacrifice.—St. Thomas 
Aquinas 





fant, so as not to have pity on the son 
of her womb? And if she should forget, 
yet I will not forget thee.” 

Christ bears the hopes of humanity in 
His outstretched arms on the Cross. 
With that gesture of embrace He en- 
courages every creature of His hands to 
hope. Moses, in a canticle, speaks as 
though he were standing before the 
Cross when he says: “As the eagle en- 


tices its young to fly by hovering 


over 
its brood, so He spread His wings to 
receive them and carried them on His 
shoulders.” The Divine Eagle of Calvary 
is powerful enough to receive and carry 
on His world-covering wings the hopes 
of the whole human race. 

This is the outpouring of hope that 
St. Paul wrote of to Titus: “But when 
the goodness and kindness of God our 
Saviour appeared, then not by reason 
of good works that we did ourselves, but 
according to His mercy. He saved us 
through the bath of regeneration and re- 
newal by the Holy Spirit; whom He has 
abundantly poured out through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, in order that, justi- 
fied by His grace, we may be heirs in 
the hope of life everlasting.” 

On the 


parables of 


Cross all the Saviour’s great 
mercy are being under- 
scored. From the Cross the Good Shep- 


herd sweeps with His gaze the wide 
world, counting His strayed sheep and 
praying that they will see and heed the 
beacon of hope that has been erected 
here at the center of the earth. As a 
most forgiving Father, the Redeemer 
looks to the farthest horizon, praying 
that His prodigal sons will see His arms 
outstretched to welcome them. 

There are only two things that can 
directly destroy hope. One is the sin of 
despair, which is committed by those 
who give up hope of having their sins 
forgiven and reaching eternal life. The 
other is the sin of presumption, which 
is committed if a person indulges in 
false hope and foolishly supposes that, 
no matter what he does, everything will 
turn out all right in the end. 

Those who despair question one of 
God’s attributes—His mercy. They dare 
to set a limit to God’s forgiveness when 
He Himself has placed no limit to it. 
To commit the sin of despair, a person 
has to lie to himself about God's will- 
ingness to forgive. He has to deceive 
himself in the face of the mountain of 
evidence which the world’s Redeemer 
built up on Calvary. 

What Dante saw inscribed over the 
entrance to hell—“All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here’—may be inscribed 
over the dark caverns entered by those 
who give themselves over to the sin that 
caused Judas to climax his other crimes 
with suicide. This sin appears to be 
closely linked with pride. Those who 
commit it seem to be boasting that in 
the field of sin at least they are out- 
standing—so outstanding that even God 
cannot forgive them. 

Presumption is the sin committed by 
those whose hope is baseless because 
they are living in such a way as to 
make them unworthy of the eternal life 
for which they claim to hope. The pre- 
sumptuous attempt to take a mean ad- 
vantage of God's goodness and mercy. 
They go on in their life of sin, telling 
themselves that God is too good to let 
them die in sin. 

Those who are guilty of presumption 
make a mockery of God’s law. If they 
were right in supposing that God would 
not allow anyone to die in sin, it 
would not make any difference whether 
one kept God’s law or broke it. A per- 
son could commit every kind of crime 
and feel that in the end it would not 
matter because he would be snatched 
from the brink of hell regardless of 
what he had done. It is evident that 
selfleception is a factor in the sin of 
presumption, just as it is in the sin of 
despair. 

The Cross shows that there is hope 
for the greatest sinner in the world if 
he is willing to’ confess his sins and, 
with God’s help, “go and sin no more.” 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Thanksgiving and Dieting 


THERE IS SOMETHING fascinating about the way in 
which women’s magazines put on one page a dazzling array 
of foods in colored photographs, described by words as 
juscious as the viands, and on the next page a new kind of 
diet which tells you, if you are a bit high in poundage or 
don’t want to get that way, not to indulge in the very foods 
you saw on the previous page. In addition to the one which 
jures and the second which warns, there is a third kind of 
page, that of the ads, especially those of insurance companies 
which give statistics on how much longer the thin live than 
the fat—and next to it is a page with a chocolate cake of 
marvelous height and sugar content made from an easy-to- 
mix package. 

This subject of dieting has been on my mind for some 
time, but perhaps the Thanksgiving month is not the one 
finally to set it down in words. Nor am I really the person 
to do it, for I prefer an ice to a sundae and a salad to 
spaghetti; and even when I eat the so-called fattening foods, 
Ido not get fat and find it hard to understand the alarmed 
looks of a friend who is calculating that one more piece of 
frosted cake will mean a pound right on her. 

But I would like to speak my small piece on the subject. 
And if right here someone says that I too wrote a cookbook 
some years ago, I hasten with rebuttal: it was a feast-day 
cookbook and on feast days you are supposed to eat and eat 
well. As for the thousands of methods for getting thin—by 
way of pill or protein bread or raw vegetables or something 
like Amy March’s long-ago method of stick cinnamon and 
pickled limes, or that odd thing, latest of them all, called 
the Fabulous Diet, of which more later—let me right here 
offer the best and simplest diet for reducing that you ever 
heard of. It was the suggestion of a crusty old doctor I 
knew years ago when lettuce was still looked at askance by 
many who thought it was full of deadly germs and when 
tomatoes were considered poison and grown in gardens only 
lor their pretty color. He gave this as his diet for over- 
weights, only he suggested they keep it up for life: eat half 
as much as you hitherto have of starches and sugars and pro- 
teins and sugars, and twice as much of vegetables and fruits 
and salads. ‘There it is, easy as can be, and I offer it free. 


Virtue and Dieting 


THERE ARE, OF COURSE, food drunkards as well as cock- 
tail drunkards and both are usually the result of a will grown 
weak or one that never was very strong. For, of course, there 
is a very plain method for not getting fat: doing without 
things that cause it. This method develops character. On the 
other hand, if one goes on one of those monotonous diets 
of chops and pineapple or tomato juice and crackers, one 
can develop a very mean disposition. And I'm not sure a 
slightly double chin with a pleasant attitude is not to be 
preferred to the unhappy dyspeptic on a harsh diet who 
makes other people as unhappy as himself. 

Doctors and psychologists claim that many overplump la- 
dies are so because they are unhappy: they eat to forget 
their troubles, just as others drink to forget theirs. This is 
called compensation, and I should say the fastest way to cure 


it would be to find something to drive away the moping—like 
helping in a hospital or a foundling home or going about 
with religious who visit the homes of the poor, where people 
diet because they have to and not to remain—or try to 
become—beautiful. This is a form of compensation that to 
me would seem much more interesting than eating too much. 

To overeat and know you are doing it and not make an 
effort to stop what you know is wrong will surely have a 
moral result too. It is certainly no strengthener of character 
to take a second cream puff when one did you nicely, or 
even the first one if you ought not eat it. For surely there is 
another reason for not overeating than that of forgetting your 
woes or wanting to rival the Venus de Milo or Marilyn Mon- 
roe. It just happens that gluttony is one of the deadly sins 
and so it does seem to me one might consider dieting or 
eating moderately, not just so you will be a perfect thirty- 
two, but also that it will make you stronger if you don’t give 
in to temptation in the form of a whipped cream dessert. 

However, just to show how fair I am, there is another sin 
which keeps getting mixed up with this dieting business. It 
concerns the dieter who talks about it all the time, who sits 
in pride before you with her sad little leaves of lettuce, her 
dry toast without butter and who smugly takes a little vial 
from her purse and shakes into her food a small sugar sub- 
stitute. We now have candy made from non-fattening ele- 
ments, cake with a nonfattening flour, oil that is not oil, 
and so on. It seems to me it would be much simpler just 
not to eat candy or cake at all and try instead a juicy apple 
or fresh figs or a pear. But don’t act superior to your neigh- 
bor who wants to eat her cake. 


The Fabulous Diet 


NOW FOR A FEW WORDS on the Fabulous Diet of which 
mention was made above. It is a late comer to the lists and 
it is so popular that the Ladies’ Home Journal, which ran it 
some months ago, sold out the number which contained it 
very rapidly. It is a reducing diet and you don’t have to take 
it for life, which is one consolation, for it consists of evap- 
orated milk, corn oil, water, and dextrose. You mix well this 
fascinating mess and put it on ice and make yourself a fresh 
batch every day and substitute it for meals. If you are finicky 
you may put in a noncaloric flavoring like artificial maple 
syrup. This you eat until you reduce to the ideal. If one 
wants to strengthen the will on the side, this ought to do 
it; it sounds little better than what our most renowned 
desert fathers fed on. 

I] am not a woman who fusses about her food, but this 
weight loser looks tough to me and I am happy I don’t need 
it. There is one ray of light in it for those brave enough 
to try it and that is, I learn, you can drink black coffee. I 
like cream in mine, but even black it would make life more 
endurable while consuming one’s fabulous diet mixture. 

All these musings, of course, apply to days in general and 
not to a day like Thanksgiving, when even the Puritans ran 
riot. For that day | wish you all, from the hundred pounders 
up and up, heaped plates, and no glucose, unbuttered toast, 
corn oil, or grapefruit juice, but just turkey and the fixings. 
Start with your moderation on Friday. 
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The Babe, left, does a Highland Fling after winning a golf match in Scotland 


THE ETERNAL TOMBOY 


When Babe Didrikson Zaharias died at the age of forty-two, the newspapers 
called her “the eternal tomboy.” She was that. She was also the most real of human beings, 


innocent of pretense, exuberantly alive, and unconquerably herself 


by RED SMITH 
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SHE WAS a gallant lady, Mildred 
Didrikson Babe Zaharias. ‘““The eternal 
tomboy,” they called her on the edito- 
rial page of the New York Herald 
Tribune when she died at the age of 
forty-two. She was that. She was also, 
as all the papers said, the finest woman 
athlete who ever lived. Above all, she 
was the most real of human_ beings, 
exuberantly alive, unconquerably her- 
self, warmhearted, innocent of vanity 
or pretense or inhibitions or affectation. 

{ month has gone by, give or take a 
week, since she went down fighting in 
the long battle with cancer. A month 
is a longish remembered 
in sports. There have been athletes who 
had their hour of 
the minute, 

When a decade has passed, they'll still 
be telling stories about Babe Zaharias. 
Heaven and the hydrogen bomb permit- 
ting, there'll be graybeards boring their 
juniors thirty years hence. “Never an- 
other like the Babe,” they will say, 
“never in this world.” 

Babe was the happiest of warriors, 
deadly serious in competition — but 
snickering always at the world and _ her- 
self. Nothing could express more aptly 
her personality and her philosophy than 
the ungrammatical four-word sentence 
she delivered in the spring of 1947. 

She was a golfer then, but a golfer 
such as the gals had never seen. Starting 
the summer before in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi championships in Denver, she had 
played and won twelve tournaments in 
a row from Texas to Florida. It 


time to be 
fame and were for- 


gotten in sixty-first 


there 
ever was another golfer who won. six 
major competitions in a row, the name 
doesn’t come to mind. In_ the final 
round of the Women’s National Ama- 
teur, Babe won by eleven holes with 
nine to play, and on the next-to-last 
hole she put an approach shot into the 
cup from 130 yards for an eagle two. 
That’s how she was bowling ‘em down. 

Now she was playing in the Women’s 
Titleholders tournament in 
Ga. gunning for 
straight. 

\fter two of the four days, Dorothy 
Kirby front by ten strokes. 
“This time,” the girls were exulting, 
“we've got her.” In the last two rounds, 
Babe came ripping through the field 
ind won with five strokes to spare. All 
over the course behind her, the ladies 
dissolved in tears. 

\t the finish, the thronged 
round her. “How'd you do it, Babe?” 
rhe big, wide, toothy grin split the 
narrow face. 

“Just 
said. 


Augusta, 


her thirteenth 


was in 


press 


unloosened the girdle,” she 


Before the guffaws died, she must 
have started chuckling at her own un- 
embarrassed gaucherie. At least, there 


ahrowing the javelin, flitting ove 


is a story that suggests as much. The 
story is told that later, when a golfing 
hall of fame was founded in Augusta 
and Babe was asked to contribute some 
bit of memorabilia to be 
beside the putter employed by this 
champion and the gutta-percha ball 
smitten by that one, she sent along 
The Girdle. 

The tale could be apocryphal but it 
will never be checked here. It is 
pleasanter to believe in the story and 
the gay self-mockery it implies. 

If it is a fable and Babe were alive, 
she would deny it promptly and loudly, 
not out of maidenly reserve but out of 
fierce and 


exhibited 


uncompromising — honesty. 


She had a passion for facts. 


When Grantland Rice was writing 
his memoirs, he devoted a chapter to 
reminiscence about the Babe. His 


memory, warmed by the years and by 
his admiration for this girl, may have 
added a few yards to some tee shots. 
\t any when that part of the 
manuscript was submitted to Babe she 
played the devil’s advocate in marginal 
notes that disclaimed credit Granny had 
given her here, protested that he was 
overkind there, challenged his recollec- 
tion of some other achievement. 
Cutting and condensing like an 
editor for Reader’s Digest, she lett about 
half a including Granny’s 
story of the first round of golf she ever 
played. This was in 1932 when 
Didrikson 


rate, 


chapter, 


sabe 
adolescent 
the 
hurdles, and flinging herself across the 
high-jump bar in- the 
\neeles. 

Granny invited her out to the Brent- 
wood course and brought along three 
other sports writers, Westbrook Pegler, 
Paul Gallico, and Braven Dyer. Reading 
his description of that match years later, 
she scribbled protests in the margins: 


was a_ spindly 


1932. Olympic 


Games in Los 


“Grantland! You know I was all over 
the course!” But she left the essential 
facts unchallenged. 

Stepping up to the first tee with 


only a vague idea of how to swing a golf 


club, she out-hit all four men with a 
drive of about 240 vards. Most of her 
tee shots that day went 240 to 260 


yards, but of course she hit wildy on 
occasion. She and Granny were playing 
the other three came to 
seventeenth all square, with a 
Nassau riding on the match. 
Gallico hit to the 


the 


dollar 


and they 


green, Granny 
and Babe tound traps. “Paul,” Babe 
said, “ll race you to the green.” When 
Gallico was writing sports, he never 
took a dare. He sparred in training 
camp with Dempsey. He studied fenc- 
ing. He flew his own plane to cover 
several events in a_single afternoon. 


Would he now back down at the chal- 


lenge of this lean wisp of a mere girl? 

Away they dashed, downhill and then 
up. Babe was at the peak of Olympic 
condition. She rated herself, one stride 
ahead of her thundering adversary. 
At the edge of the green Paul plunged 
face down, heaving and gasping. When 
he dragged himself up he four-putted. 
Granny and Babe won the hole and 


the match. 
For twenty years and more, Babe 
laughed about that. From childhood 


on, she laughed through sports—as a 
kid basketball player, as an Olympic 
champion in_ track field, as a 
championship golfer, as a participant in 


and 


many endeavors usually restricted to 
men. 

She slathered guys at tennis who 
could play pretty well. She pitched 


against major league ball players and 
barnstormed with the bearded House of 
David team. She made movies racing 
for touchdowns against college football 
players who, she said, missed tackles 
with exquisite punctilio. She threw a 
baseball 295 feet; men with big muscles 
and heavy bludgeons get famous in the 
Polo Grounds for hitting home runs that 
don’t go nearly so far. 
Laughing, she married a wonderful 


guy who laughed with her. George 
Zaharias was a professional wrestler, one 
of the sweetest and gentlest of all the 
foul fiends that ever pretended to claw 
the eyeballs out of a sterling American 
youth, 


George 


Memory retrieves a story about 
which help explain why 
Babe adored him. 

Wrestling in St. suffered 
the sort of accident that can occur to the 


may 
Louis, he 
most 


accomplished of tumblers; he 


whanged his head against a ring post 
and was knocked bug-eyed. He was 
carted off to a hospital where a man 


named Harry Keener, a deputy in the 


Missouri Athletic Commission, called 
around next morning to see him. 
“Mr. Zaharias cannot have visitors,” 


said the doctor. “He is in grave condi- 

at the base 

of the skull, which could be critical.” 
“He'll be 


Keener said. 


tion with a possible fracture 


week,” 
doctor stiffened. 


wrestling inside a 
The 
“I know my profession,” he said. 
“LT know Keenet 
Now, George Zaharias was 


and he needed fuel fo1 


wrestlers,” said. 
a big boy 
his furnace. On 
nights when he retired early, he’d wake 
at three or four a.m. and go out for a 
snack. Two nights after he was admitted 
to the hospital, he the 
Maryland Hotel downtown where the 
St. Louis wrestling lived. “I 
had to get out,” he said. ‘They 
starving me to death.” 

Within a week he was wrestling in 
Wichita. It is perfectly clear why Babe 
loved him and he loved Babe. 


showed up in 


Pp! omote!l 
were 
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THE McCANNS AT HOME 


One of the nicest things about Alfred and Dog 
McCann, twice-daily broadcasters of advice on eve 
thing from soup to children over radio station WOR 
New York, is that they bear no resemblance to the 
popular stereotype of food “experts” as_ wild-eye 
woolly-haired crusaders for more yogurt and blag 
strap molasses in the national diet. But experts the 
are, and, far from being wild-eyed or woolly-haireg 
the McCanns and their program, “The McCanns 
Home.” are as friendly and folksy as the family do 
the street. 

According to Alfred, who succeeded his father in the 
WOR spot in 1931 after his father’s death, the pro 
gram’s only formula is simply “food and children? 
And that covers everything from child development to 
vitamins, from poison ivy to family excursions, and 


from good food buys of the week to keeping the home 


Vic Mises Aneinedas drais aiden tranquil, happy place, free from worry and tension, 
cluttered with family memorabilia Our only taboo,” says Dora, “is against sermonizing, 


We have too high a regard for the common sense, 
intelligence, and responsibility of today’s parents for 
that.” 

If the McCanns’ approach is down-to-earth, two good 
reasons for it can be found in the McCanns’ two chil 
dren. Laurie, 8, and Patsy, 18. “Textbook theories,” 
says Alfred, “have a way of losing some of their sheen 
when they encounter two growing children.” 

For the McCanns, the most intriguing thing about 
their program is its durability. “Apparently,” they 
agree, “we are filling some sort of modest need for a 
service helpful in building a strong family life.” 


Photographs by Dan Coleman 


Photo, 





The McCanns’ children. Patsy, 18, and Laurie. 8. occasionally sit in quietly on a broadcast 
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Dietrich von Hildebrand: For a deep and genuine thirst, no stale, textbook formulae 


PHILOSOPHER OF REALITY 


When man denies the existence of objective truth and 
values. believes Dr. Dietrich von Hildebrand, senior 
professor in philosophy at Fordham University’s gradu- 
ate school, there remain no ultimate alternatives but 
collectivism or suicide. For Dr. von Hildebrand, who 
made a personal discovery of the Catholic Church as a 
haven of objective truth at the age of 24 and later was 
hounded by the Nazis for his beliefs, this is no idle 
academic credo but a belief born of deep and even 
painful experience. He points out that even Jacques 
Maritain once contemplated suicide before discovering 
the richness of Catholic philosophy. “The human 
mind.” says von Hildebrand. “inevitably despairs with- 


out some assurance that truth and beauty and goodness 


indeed have meaning. Few things illustrate this more 
clearly than our own dramatic age, peopled as it is by 
anguished souls who have failed to find the answer to 
their anguish in moral and intellectual relativism.” 
Von Hildebrand, who brilliantly analyzes relativism 
in his book The New Tower of Babel, sees in this mod- 
ern anguish both a prospect and a challenge. “The 
world has never been more ripe for a philosophy rooted 
in reality and inspired by Revelation. We have such 
a philosophy to offer, but it will not suffice for us 
simply to repeat stale, textbook formulae which, as 
true as they may be, lack any living contact with today’s 
reality. What is needed instead is a fresh. penetrating 


analysis of reality that holds an urgent meaning for 


modern man. Only this can satisfy his deep and gen- 


uine thirst for an objective philosophy.” 


































































On your Marks — GET SET 


(“I recall the passage in Plutarch 





. _— . - track 

wherein Themistocles, being asked the | 

whether he would rather be Achilles W 

‘ or Homer, replied: ‘Which would field 
you rather be, a conqueror in the old. 

Olympic Games, or the crier who olan 

; proclaims who are conquerors?’ In he t 
; deed, to portray adequately the viv- U.S 
an idness and brilliance of that great cind 
Olympic spectacle would be worthy 9 

of the pen of even the great Homer in 

himself.’—Gen Douglas MacArthur) lt 

mos 

; \MERICA’S “IRISH WHALES” we chat 
relaxing in a London alehouse one day pol 

prior to the 1908 Olympic Games. U 

One of their rollicking crew—Maif Wh 

McGrath—had a_ slight indisposition, > tm 

There was kinship and = camaraderi He’: 


among “The Whales,” so it was naturl 
Matt’s malady be of concern to all 
Paddy Ryan, Pat McDonald, Mart 
Sheridan, Jim Mitchell, and John 
Flanagan were present, every on¢ 
strapping 200-pounds — plus—everyon 
participating in the painful medicina 
ministrations. Irish whisky, it was. 


As the conversational tempo pepped 16-] 
up in the pub, McGrath felt better. Ey whe 


erybody else did, too. Someone said} ™ 
Olympic Games protocol dictated that} "4! 
the flag of every nation be lowered whil ll, 
passing the host country’s monarch dur Par 
ing the opening ceremony. pov 


“The American flag will never bow} ‘€ 





before a British King!” one of thef !v¢ 
Whales bellowed. Fellow patriots took I 
up the cry. i he 

Next day “The Whales” kept their} #¢ 
vow. They had a private chat will me 


muscular Ralph Rose, the official U.S TEC 
. . 9 
flagbearer, who was destined to win the} 62- 





Olympics gold medal in the shot put ofh 
Ralph was a sensible man. After Pai alh 
McDonald (prodigious Pat stood six} - 
teet-five and scaled 328 pounds!) andp ™ 
the other “Whales” spoke their patri | tiv 
otic piece, it was in-the-bag. ane 
The Stars and Stripes waved proudly {| * 
and gloriously throughout the opening He 

ceremony at London, just as our flag has 
ever since. It did not dip that day i ha 
1908 for King Edward VII. _ 
The American flag won't bow in the | O 
Melbourne breeze November 22 at thef Y° 
opening ceremony of the XVIth Olym tal 

piad, just as it didn’t curtsy to a king i 
London a half-century ago. . 
e 


Ex-Fordhamite, Tom Courtney, best half-miler at Olympic Games trials — More important, America’s potent 
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by CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


Catholic colleges will supply Uncle Sam with top stars for 


the Olympic Games. Soviet pro-amateurs had better watch out 


track and field forces won’t sag before 
the Soviet threat. 

When eight days of exciting track and 
field competition begin in Melbourne's 
old cricket grounds, a vast double deck 
plant seating 120,000 spectators, there'll 
be the most brilliant BVD brigade in 
U.S. spike annals frisking across the 
America could sweeps 
(1-2-3) in almost every race up to 1500 
meters. 

In field events, America could do al- 
well. We 

finish 


cinders. score 


have an excellent 
one-two-three in the 
pole vault and shot put, for example. 
' Uncle Sam isn’t blessed with “Irish 
Whales” this time, but there’s a ban- 
tam from Manhattan. Some ‘bantam!” 
He’s Ken Bantum, - six-foot-six 
putter from Manhattan 
scales 242. Ken is a fitting successor to 
“The Whales.” though he probably can't 
flip a 56-lb. weight over his own house 
like Matt McGrath used to do. 

This powerful youngster from Man- 
hattan (Christian Brothers) became the 
third man in world history to toss the 
16-pound iron ball beyond 60 teet 
when he won the NCAA shot-put ttle 
in June. One week later he won the 
national AAU championship. Best of 
all, he defeated the world record holder 
Parry O’Brien. It was the first defeat 
powerful Parry had suffered in 115 con- 
secutive competitions 
five years. 

Bantum is a junior at Manhattan, and 
he hasn’t begun to reach his ultimate, 
according to Jasper coach George East- 
ment. Right now O'Brien's official world 
record is 60-ft. 10-in., though he has a 
62-ft. 634-in. toss (Sept. 3, 1956) awaiting 
oficial sanction. Bantum is exception- 
ally fast, powerful, and a tireless worker, 
Many track critics say he will some day 
hit 63 feet. Eastment, an archconserva- 
tive, refuses to speculate on the dis- 
tance. He told me during an interview 
at Los Angeles’ Sheraton-Town House 
Hotel “God knows—Eastment doesn’t!” 

Here’s a prediction Bantum of Man- 
hattan will win an Olympic Games gold 
medal! If he fails to whip “old pro” 
O’Brien this month in Melbourne, then 
young Ken’'ll be back for an almost cer- 
tain triumph in the 1960 games. 

Other standout athletes from Cath- 
olic colleges across the land will help 
keep the Stars and Stripes in the spot- 


most as 
chance to 


shot- 


College who 


stretching over 


light during the eight-day competition 
Down Under. 

Take Tom Courtney, the ex-Fordham 
Flash, now running for Uncle Sam’s 
Army. Tom is the “Irish Whale” of 
international half-milers. This sinewy 
six-foot-two, has a_ strong 
stride, and scales 185. Distance and mid- 
dle distance men are. slim-’n-slight, 
weigh in the neighborhood of 140-165 
pounds. Big Tom has the speed of a 
100-meter man. 

Dean Cromwell, known as the “Father 
of Champions” at Southern California 
prior to his retirement, declares: ““Tom 


scrapper is 


is Just now growing up as a runner. He 
absolutely flew those last 40 yards at 
Bakersfield. He made a lot of good 
sprinters look like they were standing 
still!” 

In the Olympics trials, Tom roared 
around Arnie in the final 220 to win 
by four or five strides. 
1:46.4, a new 


His time was 
American record. It was 
the third fastest time ever recorded any- 
where. 

Tom is one of five sons born to James 


«and Dolores Courtney of St. Philomena’s 


Parish, Livingston, N. J. Dad Courtney 
is tower director on the 
Railroad. 

The Courtney family lineup goes like 
this: Jim, 26; Brian, 24; Tom, 22; Den- 
nis, 21; and Kevin, 5. Kevin is the 
Courtney pride and joy. 

“He’s the athlete of the family,” Tom 
grinned. “Kevin can do one-hand push- 
ups!” 

The exact antithesis to an “Irish 
Whale” is America’s No. 1 hope in 
the broad jump, ex-Marquette star John 
(Jumpin’ Jack ) Bennett. This Jesuit- 
trained lad from Grand Forks, No. 
Dak., is a slight five-foot-seven, 145-Ib. 
bundle of energy. But he has enough 
speed to zip 9.8 in the 100-yard dash; 
sufficient spring to high jump six-foot- 
five—nearly one foot over his own 
height. In the Olympic trials at Los 
Angeles, the pint-size Mr. Bennett de- 
lighted everyone by flying out over the 
25-foot mark on five of his six jumps. 
The sixth leap was beyond 26-feet, but 
he had fouled. Amazing consistency! 

Marquette Coach Melvin (Bus) 
Shimek says of his blonde protegee: 

“John seems to be getting more height 
on his jumps. If conditions are right, 
he’ll take the Olympic crown. He should 


Lackawanna 





. Lee mena photo 
Ken Bantum, Manhattan Col- 
lege Junior, star with 16-lb. shot 








U. of Minnesote photo 
Jim Kelly, head coach 
for track and field 
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H. Lee Hanson photo 
Lou Jones, ex-Manhattan star, 
“best quartermiler in world” 
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sive the world record a good shaking if 
he doesn’t break it!” 
A second “kangaroo” on Uncle Sam's 


team, this one championed by the Chris- 


tian Brothers, is Ira Davis of LaSalle 
College. Ira set a new American citi- 
zen’s record of 51-ft. 434-in. when he 


copped the hop, step, and jump title at 
the Olympic trials. 

This 6-1, 155-lb. 
soared 45 feet as a 
prompted his coach, Frank Wetzler, to 
exclaim: 

“Ira, you'll go-to the Olympics next 
year!” 

So they huddled with Brother David, 
F.S.C., and mapped out a scholastic pro- 


LaSalle stringbean 
freshman. It 


gram that would enable Ira to stay with 
his class and still make the trip to Aus- 
tralia. Extra classes were added to Ira’s 
academic program. He tackled six cost 
accounting units at summer school. 
Meanwhile, Ira_ is 
cool of the evening at La 


working in the 
Salle’s Mc- 
Carthy stadium trying to put together 
his best individual marks—hop, 20 feet; 
step, 15 feet; and jump, 20-ft. 1l-in. If 
he gets them tied together, the 55-ft. 
1l-in. result would be 

Ira has a style of sprinting down the 


a world’s record. 


runway which will fascinate the Mel- 
bourne fans. Unlike most dashmen (he 
boasts 9.6 and 21.4 clockings) Ira leans 


backward and seems to be sitting in a 
chair, yet he glides along with elastic 
grace. When he makes an extraordinary 
jump, as the 51-434 mark at 
the Olympic trials, he expresses his hap- 
piness by excitedly bouncing about and 
shaking hands with everybody in the 
immediate neighborhood. His antics en- 
chant the crowd. 


American 


America’s hope in the hop, step, and 





jump is the son of Lulu Davis, a Phila- 
delphia His father is 
Ira hopes to bring home an 
Olympics gold medal for Lulu and La- 
Salle. 

\s opening day of the Olympics ap- 


seamstress. de- 


( eased. 


proaches, everybody’s talkin’ about the 


Jones boy—and the way he = smashes 
world records. The Jones boy, of course, 
is superbly trained Lou Jones, ex-quar- 
Manhattan. 

Lou was cinder darling of the crowd 
at the Olympics trials in Los Angeles, 
despite the fact he outkicked Jim Lea, 

from Southern Cali- 
In doing so, he sliced 
two-tenths of a second off his own world 
His official 45.2 
irrefutably established the Jones boy as 
the 
lived. 

\fter the race, beaten and, bewildered 
Jim Lea (he flashed the 400-meters in 
15.8!) asked: ‘“‘How 
that Jones?” 


Jim answered dejectedly: “The only 


termile comet from 


a hometown boy 


fornia, to win. 


record. clocking of 


greatest quarter-miler who ever 


was can you beat 


way to beat him is with a stick!” He in- 
dicated Jones’ time would have been 
five-tenths faster on the lightning Bak- 
ersfield cinderpath, where the National 
AAU race had been run. That would be 
14.7, which is like somebody high-jump- 
ing eight feet! 

How does the Jones boy make such a 
farce of the record book? I asked his col- 
lege coach, George Eastment, the source 
of Lou’s stamina and strength. 

“It’s something he’s built up,” he re- 
plied with a grin. “It’s the result af 
years of hard work and good training 
habits. Lou is a wonderful boy. He’s 
extremely coachable!” 

Eastment, incidentally, hopes to have 
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John Bennett, (Marquette), | 


two gold medal winners in the Meél. 
bourne Games. Jones is almost a certain 
Ghampion, and Ken Bantum could clic 
for his and the Christia 
srothers. In the 1952 games at Helsinki 
Fastment put the most 
fantastic “sleepers” in Olympics history 
Lindy fron 
Manhattan (who surprised by even mak- 
ing the U.S, team), sprinted home first 
in the 100-yard dash. Two champion: 


too coach 


across one ol 


Remigino, the “nobody” 


this time would be a feather in the ca 
of the little law professor from Man- 
hattan, whose teams each year dominate 
the eastern seaboard cinder scene. And 
his chances look good. 


Villanova University, conducted by 


Villanova’s Jim 
Elliott talks to three 
of his stars, (l to r) 
Jenkins, 400 meters; 
Reavis, high jump; 
Bragg, pole vault 
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per; Ira Davis (La Salle), hop, step and jump; Phil Reavis (Villanova), high jumper; 


the Augustinian 
quite a splash at Melbourne, too. Its 
authentic “Irish whale,” 
a whale of an Irishman, is Ron Delany 


Fathers, may make 


in the sense he’s 


of Dublin—and Villanova. Ron will run 


for the Ould Sod at Melbourne. Villa- 
nova intends to take its share of the 
bows if he wins. 

Last June first, Villanova’s junior 


pride from the Emerald Isle became the 
seventh man in history to crack the 
four-minute mile. He nipped Denmark’s 
great Gunnar Nielson in a_ stirring 
stretch drive at the Compton Invita- 
tional Meet to win in 3:59-flat. No na- 
tive Wes Santee!— 
has yet been able to zip four laps under 
four minutes. Only three men—Aus- 
tralia’s John Landy and Jim Bailey, 
Britain’s Roger Bannister—have posted 
faster clockings than Delany. 

Ron is a devout Dubliner. He at- 
tended three Masses and received Holy 
Communion that memorable June 1. “It 
was First Friday,” he recalls happily. 
(The church he attended was—appropri- 
ately—Our Lady of Victory.) 

Villanova lost an almost certain gold 


American—no, not 


medal at the games when its pole vault 
record holder, Don Bragg, fell from 
grace with a pulled thigh muscle. Bragg 
holds both the indoor and outdoor col- 
lege marks and is generally considered 
the world’s best modern vaulter. 

Two Villanova athletes who did make 
the Olympics team are Flyin’ Phil 
Reavis, hailed as “the greatest little 
high-jumper in history”; and quarter- 
miler Charley Jenkins, whose Dad lives 
right around the corner from Harvard 
University in Cambridge. 

A midget among modern jumpers 


(5-foot-914-in.), Reavis tied for second 
in the Olympics trials. He leaped more 
than one foot over his own height. The 
only fellow who did better, Compton’s 
Charley Dumas, soared 7-ft. and 54-in., a 
new world record. Flyin’ Phil came to 
Villanova from Somerville, Mass., where 
he won every high-jump title in sight 
and gained academic glory as president 
of the National Honor Society. If he 


‘can. grow an inch or two, according to 


Villanova’ coach “Jumbo” — Elliott, 
Reavis eventually will soar into outer 
space—say seven feet or better. 

Flyin’ Phil is a relaxed competitor 
with unusual form. He rolls over the 
bar, then plummets into the pit head- 
first. As a sophomore this past spring, he 
started sensationally by leaping 6-foot- 
934-in. and 6-foot-10 in his initial two 


meets. He could be Uncle Sam’s 
“sleeper” at Melbourne. 
Poised, popular Charley Jenkins, 


Villanova’s middle-distance pride, gained 
his Olympics 400-meter berth by finish- 


ing third in a swift 46.1 behind Lou 
Jones’ incredible world record (45.2). 


It he can duplicate 46.1 at Melbourne, 
itll be good enough to gain second or 
third place for the U.S. 

Charley is a soft-spoken, good-looking 
Cambridge boy. His father, a childhood 
polio victim and a widower, and_ his 
favorite aunt both wanted him to study 
at Villanova despite the fact the family 
dwells just around the corne: 
Harvard University. Charley's 


from 
cousin 





CHARLES G. JOHNSON is Sports editor of 


The Tidings, Los Angeles Catholic newspaper, 
and a frequent contributor to Columbia, Cath- 
olic Digest, and Extension. 











Jules Schick photo 


Jenkins (Villanova), 400-meters 


majored in chemistry at Harvard and 
competed on the cinderpath. 
The head the American 


Olympics track and field team is an 


coach of 


Irishman—bronzed, bushy-browed, white- 
haired James Dennis Kelly, sixty-two. 
From 1926 until 1936 he served as track, 
basketball, and football coach at DePaul 
University (Vincentian Fathers) in Chi- 
and as athletic director as well. 
Then he joined Minnesota of the Big 
Ten. This Minnesota 
mentor suffered a heart attack in April, 
but insists he’ll be in, top condition for 


cago, 


iron-willed 


the big international show. Because the 
Games are being’ staged in the Southern 
Hemisphere, in the wrong season for us, 
Kelly has a Herculean task ahead. No 
previous U.S. Olympics coach has been 
called on to select his 68-man, squad in 
June, then maintain it at peak physical 
shape for five months—then win a 
pockettul of gold medals. 

“Good hair turned white 
when |! Kelly 
Then the blue-eyed Irishman turns seri- 


thing my 


was young,” chuckles. 


ous and says: “I’m not worrying. It’s 
been encouraging to have so many of 
our Olympic athletes come to me and 
say—Don’t worry, coach. I'll be at my 
best!’ ”’ 

James Dennis Kelly has faith in Amer- 
ica’s young people. He isn‘t losing sleep 


stewing about Soviet Russia and _ its 
semi-pros of the cinderpaths. He knows 
fellows like Courtney, Ban- 
tum, Lou Jones, Ira Davis, John Ben- 
nett, et al, will be able to handle any- 
thing the rest of the world hag to offer. 
Coach Kelly says unequivocally: “The 
Yanks ‘will be tough to beat at Mel- 


bourne!” 


Tom Ken 
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THE Svan POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Baptismal. Names 


Must a baptizing priest insist upon a saint’s name for the 
infant?—T.R., New York, N. Y. 


Chis obligation is so strict that, according to 
Church Law, if parents refuse to co-operate, the 
baptizing priest is to assign a saint’s name in 
addition to the name preferred by the parents 
and then enter both names in the baptismal 
(Canon 761) 

Ihe custom of assigning to the baptized the 


register. 


name of a heavenly patron began in the fourth 
century. At that time, the faithful were ex- 
horted to choose the names of saintly person- 
Testament or the names of the early Chris 
martyrs. The Roman Ritual that 
savor of the ridiculous or names that commemorate heathen 
Geities or unholy men or It should be in 
stinctive to any religious-minded parents, whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic, to enlist the interest and protection of a 
heavenly patron on the occasion of a christening. It is all 
well and good to name a child after an aunt or uncle or 
other relative, but there is more significance than that to the 
choice of a baptismal name. 





=e 


ee, 
ages of the Old 


tian outrules any names 


heathen women. 


Vestment Colors 


I have an Infant of Prague statue and a set of robes of 
various colors. What color should be used each month?— 
D. M., ALLsTon, MAss. 


First of all, you are not obliged in conscience to change the 
colors of the robes at all. If you wish to follow correct pro- 
cedure, you should change the the 
religious calendar of the Church. The colors called for on 
the various feast days are indicated on some of the calendars 
issued by parish churches and in the daily missal or Mass- 
book, a copy of which is available in English. It is entitled 
The St. Joseph Daily Missal, and may be ordered from the 
book department of THE Sicn. 


robes according to 


Yw-YM 
a) May a Catholic become a member of the “Y” in order 
to attend a social club or a handicraft class, provided he or 
she be well educated as a Catholic? b) What is meant by 
the term “extraparochial”?—R. W., Aurora, ILL. 


a) Statistics do not exist, but there are only too many Cath- 
olics who manifest an ultraliberal attitude toward the mem- 
bership of Catholics in organizations such as the “Y.” This 
attitude is traceable to more than one factor. By and large. 
there is a dearth—under Catholic auspices—of the athletic, 
social, and educational facilities offered by certain groups. 
This lack is regrettable, because the religious climate in 
which such programs are carried out is a matter of very 
practical concern to the Church. All of which points up the 
need there is for the organization of such activities under 
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Catholic auspices, on a parochial or a regional scale. But, 
in the meantime, an unhealthful climate remains unhealth- 
ful. 

Secondly, many are very slow to scent religious danger, 

very quick to expose themselves brashly. The danger in this 
case is the so-called neutral attitude toward religion, which 
tends to beget indifferentism. In this case and in that of 
non-Catholic schools, the ultraliberal Catholic 
“ultraconservative’ attitude of the Church and rates it as 
No wonder that the Holy See 
has inveighed so eloquently against the education of Catho- 
lics in the wrong setting and against their membership in 
the senior and ‘junior “Y’s!” 
b) “Extraparochial” means outside, beyond the territorial 
limits of a parish; or possibly, the reference might be to 
something occurring within the parish, but not under paro- 
chial auspices. 


bemoans the 


“much ado about nothing.” 


1g 


Scrupulous? 


In business for himself, my husband feels hypocritical be- 
cause he professes to be a Catholic and yet charges people 
who cannot afford to pay.—M. C., FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ, 


You do not specify whether your husband sets his own prices 
on luxury items or necessities. However, since he does not 
overcharge the well-to-do in order to cut prices for the poor, 
he has no reason to be disturbed. If he did not charge a cer- 
tain minimum for so many poor customers, he would soon be 
out of business. It would seem advisable that he make it 
known to those customers that he is selling to them at cut 
rates—otherwise, they might suspect other storekeepers of 
overcharging them. 


Pro-Cathedral 
What is meant by a pro-cathedral?—R. J., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A pro-cathedral is a church designated by the bishop of a 
diocese as a temporary cathedral, pending the building of a 
permanent one or the choice of another church as the 
permanent cathedral of the diocese. The cathedral is the 
church in which is lecated the throne of the Ordinary or 
bishop in charge of the diocese. As a rule, it is located in the 
city from which the diocese takes its name. 


Flowers At Funeral 


Is it forbidden to display flowers at a Catholic wake or 
funeral?—I. F., JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


The Church does not forbid this practice, which is tolerated 
without encouragement. Flowers are usually associated with 
some festive, joyous occasion. Hence, floral displays seem 
out of place on the occasion of a death. So much 9% 
that many families publicize a request that flowers be omitted. 
No flowers are permitted upon the altar during a funeral 
Mass. Understanding sympathy is expressed in a way much 
more practical and acceptable to people of faith, by arrang- 
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ing for Masses for the suffrage of a departed soul. “Remem- 
ber me, remember me, at least you, my friends, for the Hand 
of the Lord hath touched me!” (Job 19:21) To that appeal 
of the departed soul, which is the more logical response— 
flowers Or suftrages? 


Gethsemane 
Where is Gethsemane located?—G. R., Topeka, KANs. 


There are two places by the name of Gethsemane or Geths- 
mani—one in the U.S.A. and the other in the Holy Land. 
Gethsemane, Ky., is the location of the senior ‘Trappist 
Abbey in this country. It was founded in 1848, and from it, 
especially within recent years, many other Trappist or Cis- 
tercian monasteries have radiated. 

Gethsemane was originally a Hebrew term signifying “oil 
press.” It is the name of the olive garden at the foot of Mt. 
Olivet, the scene of Christ’s agony and sweat of blood and 
betrayal. ‘The exact location of this garden is disputed. Its 
identification is not sustained by the ancient olive trees to be 
found at the present time, for during the siege of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D., all trees within twelve miles of the city were des- 
troyed by the Romans. Both the Greeks and the Latins 
daim the more likely location of Christ’s Garden of Olives. 


General Confession 


When its a general confession necessary?—M. R., Astoria, 
a 2 

\ general confession—covering all of 
necessary only when we 


one’s past life—is 
certain of serious defects in 
previous confessions, such as an obvious lack of sincerity on 
the score of contrition or purpose of amendment or a de- 
liberate concealment of grave sins. A person who is inclined 
to be scrupulous suffers from a “nervous conscience” and 
should not be permitted to make a general confession. If, 
from one confession to another, a person does his best to be 
reasonably thorough in his examination of conscience and 
couples with that endeavor an honest to goodness purpose 
of amendment and an honest declaration of his sins, he is 
under no obligation to “patch up” defects by a general con- 
fession. 


are 


Faith 


Why is it that, in Catholic pulpits and books, there is so 
much harping on the need for faith? That emphasis seems 
typical of so many Protestants, who claim that we are jus- 


tified by faith.—B.D., Stowe, Vt. 


As to the pivotal importance of faith, in the 
over-all plan of human salvation, there is a 
sharp difference between Catholic and certain 
non-Catholic teachings. It is, indeed, typical of 
some Protestant teaching to maintain that we 
can be justified before God by faith alone. 
But as a matter of fact, no good-living Protes- 
tant acts that way, for common sense dictates 
that our conduct must be consistent with our 
belief. ‘So faith, if it have not works, is dead 
in itself. The devils believe and tremble. Wilt thou know, 
O vain man, that faith without works is dead? Do you see 
that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only? For 
even as the body without the spirit is dead, so also, faith 
without works is dead.” (James 2: 17-26) 

The Catholic Church insists that we must live our faith. 
But for logical and psychological reasons, we emphasize the 
importance of faith as a guide to conduct. “Without faith it 
is impossible to please God.” (Hebrews 11:6) The Almighty 





is bound to be displeased with any intelligent creatur whoa 
does not believe. Such a person either snubs God outright 
and altogether, or hesitates to rely upon His sacred word, or 
prefers to avoid the virtuous life consistent with the con- 
victions of a man of faith. 

Faith must precede both our hope and our devotion to 
God, which is exemplified by good works. The function of 
the mind must precede the function of the will. In other 
words, before we can hope to obtain what is good for us, we 
must know about it. Similarly, before we devote ourselves to 
anyone and to his service, we must know him at his true 
worth. And it is by faith that we come to know fully of the 
relationship between ourselves and the Almighty; our faith 
in His reliability justifies our hope in His many promises, 
Logically, too, it is impossible to persevere amid the hard- 
ships entailed by fidelity to God unless we have the con- 
victions of a man of faith. To build our hopes upon the 
promises of one of whom we are ignorant, to try to love and 
serve one whom we do not know, would be irrational. Hence, 
the logical and psychological importance of faith should be 
obvious. To “harp” upon the priority of faith is not to mak¢ 
much ado about little. Nor is it equivalent to teaching that 
we are justified before God by faith alone. 

When we make an act of faith in God's 
revelation, our minds accept as true something we cannot, 
on our own, fully understand. In so doing, we rely upon His 
divine knowledge and truthfulness. Since divine reliability 
is foolproof, to believe mysteries on the say-so of God is not 
to commit intellectual suicide. Rather, we become divinely 
secure by sharing in the wisdom of God. Furthermore, genu- 
ine faith “all or nothing.” We much 
reason to accept all divine revelation as we have to accept 
any one item or other. We cannot believe in the Trinity and 
logically reject the Eucharist. We cannot accept the Seventh 


any item olf 


is a case of have as 


Commandment and logically think as we please about 
divorce or abortion or unnatural birth control. Why? Be- 
cause the motive, the reason, for our faith is God’s relia- 


bility—not our own insight, any more than our likes or dis- 


likes. 


Forbidden Books 


Just what is the Index of Prohibited Books? Where can I 
get a copy?—M. L., ATHOL, MAss. 


The Index of Prohibited Books is a list, issued periodically 
in book form, by the Holy 
Office. This list is by no means so comprehensive as to 
include every publication which is dangerous to faith and 
morals—it represents books of that caliber which have been 
brought to the attention of the Holy See. All the Successors 
of the Apostles throughout the world are alert in their own 
dioceses to warn the faithful against harmful reading. It 
should be obvious that literature, in any shape or form, 
which fosters the breakdown of faith or morals or which dis- 
torts history is forbidden by the law of nature. 

Unfortunately, there are many people with a “Don’t 
fence me in” complex, who so resent censorship of any kind 
that the blacklisting of a book or a movie is the best possible 
advertisement. In the Introduction to the Jndex, Cardinal 
Merry del Val quotes Leo XIII on this point: “There can 
be nothing more harmful and nonsensical than to maintain 
that man, inasmuch as he is by nature created free, must be 
therefore above the law; for, were this so, it would follow 
necessarily that liberty must be uncontrolled by reason.” 
Physically, we are free to swallow poison; morally, we are 
not free, nor does any sane man want that unqualified free- 
dom. A copy of the Index may be obtained through your 
local Catholic bookstore. 


the Sacred Congregation of 
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ONE FRONT ACROSS 
THE WORLD 


By Douglas Hyde. 
Newman. 


270 pages. 

$3.50 
In Scholasticism and % 
Politics Jacques Mari- | 
tain mentions an inter- 
view between Pope 
Pius XI and Abbe 
Cardijn, in which the 
Pope said that the 
great scandal of the 
nineteenth century 
was the manner in 
which the working class, in seeking its 
way, had strayed far from the crib of 
Christ. Marxism seized many. Now there 
is another industrial revolution, another 
age of the working man, dawning in 
the continents of Africa and Asia. Will 
the scandal be repeated? In One Front 
Across the World, we follow the author 
—former Communist, editor of 
Britain’s The Daily Worker, and recent 
Catholic convert—on a flying tour of the 
Far East, in which he attempts to answer 
that question. 





Douglas Hyde 


news 


The answer, however, is never given, 
and that is why the book emerges as a 
flat reportorial job. What we see is a 
picture of Columban missioners going 
about their work with quiet heroism, 
tending to their flocks with almost im- 
passive reticence, in the face of persecu- 
tion and calumny. Nothing, perhaps, is 
less exciting, than the 
Mortification, 
meekness, the Sermon on the Mount 
reproduced in daily living, is not ex- 
actly, one feels, what Mr. Hyde was 
looking for. An evangelist of the fire- 
and-brimestone school himself, an‘ out- 
ward, aggressive fighter, schooled in the 
specialist’s tools of journalistic propa- 
ganda, he is somewhat nonplussed by 
the self-effacing spirits which he encount- 
ers, however much he admires them. He 
admits that his own vocation, which is 
the practical full-time combating of 
Communism through writing and lectur- 
ing, and the ideas which he sets forth 
“are not necessarily the idea and wide 
perspectives which fill the mind of the 
missionaries who work among the Asian 
people .. . For them it is sufficient that 
twenty centuries ago Christians 
told to ‘feed My sheep’.” 

RICHARD C, CROWLEY, 


superficially, 


achievement of sanctity. 


were 
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BOOKS 


THE WRECK OF THE 
MARY DEARE 


By Hammond Innes. 
Knopf. 


297 pages. 
$3.75 


Gideon Patch was the 
Captain of a 6,000-ton 
freighter called thes 
“Mary Deare.” ‘Tor- 
pedoed three times in 
two wars, she was de- 
scribed by her First 
Mate as “a floating 
death trap of rattling edie Witenes 
rivets and clanging 

plates, a piece of leaking ironmongery 
taken off the junk heap of the China 
Seas.” It was this ship that collided with 
John Sands’ “Sea Witch,” a small salvage 
vessel, one night in the English Chan- 
nel. 





There seemed to be but one explana- 
tion: the “Mary Deare,” still steaming 
full speed ahead, had apparently been 
abandoned. Next morning, Sands 
boarded her when she was found drift- 
a dangerous reef. And so 
begins one of the most gripping mys- 


ing close to 


teries of the sea this reviewer has ever 
had the pleasure of reading. 

The Wreck of the Mary Deare recalls 
Conrad’s masterpiece Lord Jim. On the 
narrative level, both relate the 
ship supposedly in sink- 
ing condition. On the psychological 
level, both are concerned with the be- 


aban- 
donment of a 


trayal of trust and the final redemption 
of the protagonist. Although action was 
of secondary importance to Conrad, to 
Hammond Innes it is foremost. Conrad 
chose a complex method of indirect nar- 
ration; hand, a 
straightforward presentation of facts. 
Their respective novels are among 
the great stories of the sea. As for literary 
quality, Lord Jim is the greater book; 
The Wreck of the Mary Deare, however, 
does not lag too far behind. 
GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


Innes, on the other 


WOODROW WILSON 


John A. 
Knopf. 


Garraty. 212 pages. 


$2.50 


Despite the wealth of books dealing 
with the life of Woodrow Wilson, a 
definitive biography of the man_ has 
yet to be written. In no small measure, 
this is due to the enigmatic personality 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


of that intensely intellectual and idealis- 
from the ob- 
Princeton 
the heights of the presidency. The para- 


tic individual who rose 
scurity of the campus to 
contradictions of |Wilson’s 
strange character have allowed his biog. 


doxical 


raphers to condemn or praise with equal 
plausibility. 

This little book in the Great Lives 
series is hardly intended to be a full 
scale biography. It is a brief but com- 
prehensive narrative in which Dr. Gar- 
raty presents little information that jis 
not already known of Wilson’s career, 
The chief merit of the book lies in the 
fact that the author, even in so short a 
study, has made a go at portraying Wil- 
son’s character, which was the source of 
both his tremendous achievements and 
his last tragic failure. 

Wilson’s main defect, according to 
Dr. Garraty, was his inability to work 
with others. “More and more he enjoyed 
making the great decisions by himself— 
alone with his conscience and his God.” 
\s one of this Princeton colleagues re- 
marked, “You could work for, but not 
always with Wilson.” Dr. Garraty depicts 
Wilson as an indisputably great man 
who lived a life full of achievement 
and honors. His flaws were personal and 
interior. The author shows how these 
inner conflicts influenced and controlled 
Wilson’s public actions. 

CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


IN SILENCE I SPEAK 


By George N. Shuster. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


296 pages. 
$4.50 


Probably no other 
event in modern times 
has shocked and scan- 
dalized the Catholic 
world as has the in- 
famous “trial” of Hun- 
gary’s Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. Even today, 
seven eventful years la- 
ter, the image of a 
Prince of the Church reduced to a va- 
cant-eyed shell of a man remains graven 
on the conscience of the Communist 
world and on the living memory of 
the free world. 

Dr. Shuster’s book is not the first on 
the Mindszenty story, but it is—as far as 
I know—the only one which has care- 
fully examined the background of this 





G. N. Shuster 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A 
LECTURER? 


We have a wonderful list of 
speakers this year. Let us find 
you just the right person to 
keep your audience on the 
edge of their chairs! All sub- 
jects of interest to Catholics are 
covered. It might even cost less 


than you fear. 
Write for literature to: 


THE ALMA SAVAGE 
LECTURE SERVICE 


108 E. 37th Street, New York 16 
ORegon 9-3469 








NOW HEAR THIS! 


ADVENT HYMNS 


ON RECORD 





Holy Father, in latest encyclical, urges sing- 
ing of hymns as aid to fostering piety and 
arousing holy joy. 
Advent Hymns from the new recommended 
PEOPLE’S HYMNAL sung by the BONA- 
VENTURA CHOIR. 


Album of 2 records 45 rpm 
Price $3.50 


MAIL NOW 








| World Library of Sacred Music 
| 1846 Westwood Ave. 

Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
| Please send me the beautiful album of 
| Advent Hymns sung by the famed Bona- 
ventura Choir. 
: $3.50 


enclosed O Please bill me 
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modern tragedy in order to present a 
full understanding of the events as they 
took place. It is obvious that the author 
has drawn on a rich and authoritative 
background (provided in large part by 
eye-witnesses) to explain the Cardinal's 
role in Hungary’s “New Order.” 

There are, actually, three stories here: 
that of a humble, God-fearing man’s 
lonely battle against atheistic Commu- 
nism; that of a mother’s heart-breaking 
participation in her son’s passion (the 


| similarity to another Mother's part in 


‘scription of three cen- 


> and 
that of a Church’s modern ordeal under 
fire. 


her Son’s passion is unmistakable) 


Perhaps because it is of the greatest 
consequence, the last story is the most 
harrowing of all. The author has pre- 
sented the unvarnished truth about the 
Hun- 
gary’s hierarchy and clergy, about those 
who compromised with the evil rule as 
well as those like the 
sisted Compromise. 


lL > > ‘ 
weak as well as the strong among 


Cardinal who re- 


Dr. Shuster has rendered an historical 
service in giving us this well-organized, 
straightforward study. It is fascinating 
and, what is more important, provoca- 
tive reading. 


WILLIAM T. DARDEN, 


THE CENTURIES OF SANTA FE 


sy Paul Horgan. 


363 pages 
Dutton. 


$5.00 
The Centuries of San- 


ta Fe and 
warmly de- 





is a vivid 


human 


turies of life in Santa 
Fe, incredibly rich in 
detail, the kind of de- 
tail that makes a cen- 
tury live for those who 
are in it as well as for 
those who read. 


Paul Horgan 


The incidents are care- 
fully done, the pace leisurely as though 
the author lad all the time in the world, 
and the action is lively, though at times 
cluttered up. 

The author says he has been faithful 
to the movement of history but the char- 
For 
he has described a group of people who 


acters are fictitious. each section 
are representative of the era and a main 
character who pulls everything together. 
Mr. Horgan is the right person for such 
a big undertaking—he has had a distin- 
guished literary career and has received 
many prizes, the Pulitzer prize, the Ban- 
croft prize, and the Collins award of the 
Texas Institute ol He 
hard and with meticulous care. 


He knows history too, not merely as a 


letters. works 


writes 


| man who gets it up for a paper or book, 


but as a man who has lived in his sub- 
ject and knows it inside out. 

For all that, I can’t help thinking 
the narrative would have gained rather 
than lost by using characters from _his- 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








| and half-breeds 


Four New Titles 


in the Series — 
CATHOLIC 


TREASURY BOOKS 
es 


While providing the best reading entertain- 
ment, this new series brings to children 10 
and older an appreciation of their Catholic 
heritage in true-to-life biographies and dra- 
matic stories from Catholic history. All books 
are illustrated, have full color jackets, and 
are low priced at $2.00 each. 


CHARCOAL FACES 


by Mabel Otis Robison yy 





A lively story ‘ 
about ihe Catho- 

lics of early 19th <j 
century Canada 
and how they 
worked out a way of life with the Indians 
eager are Piakae ae al tana $2.00 


THE LAST APOSTLE 


by Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.]. 


The Church’s early history is vividly por- 
trayed in this life of St. Paul, showing the 
hardships he endured and the power of 
Christ as manifested in the achievements of 


MEDICINE 
FOR WILDCAT 


by Robert Riordan 


iS Highly dramatized, this is the 
true biography of Father 





| Samuel Mazzuchelli, great missionary to the 


Indians of the Middle West........... $2.00 


BRIGHT BANNERS 


by Regina Victoria Hunt 


Young Michael Coleman finds himself en- 
tangled in the danger and intrigue of the 
“Titus Oates affair.” the popish plot to assas- 


| sinate England’‘s King Charles I....... $2.00 


Previously Published 





BOY OF PHILADELPHIA 


by Frank Morriss 


| SIMON O’ THE STOCK 


by Anne Heagney 


| A CANDLE FOR OUR LADY 


by Regina Victoria Hunt 


|'A HAND RAISED 


AT GETTYSBURG 


by Grace and Harold Johnson 
At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


211 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
eR 
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THE BOOK 
OF LIFE 


= The Story of the New Testament 


By DanieL-Rops. A great author dramatically retells 
the life of Jesus, against the background of His times, 
and of the spreading of the Gospels in the days of the 
Roman persecution. //lustrated by Fritz Kredel. 

Ages 10-14 October 18, $3.75 


The Book of Books 
The Story of the Old Testament 
A companion volume to The Book of Life. Contains the fa- 


mous Bible stories from the Creation to the coming of Jesus. 
Ready $3.75. Both books boxed, $7.50. 


Edited by PAMELA WuitTLock. A fresh and ageless collection of 
stories, prayers, songs, and poems. Here is a book for boys and 
girls to enjoy, and to treasure all their lives. Profusely illustrated 
by Marcia Lane Foster, Ages 10-16 October 18, $3.75 





The Twelve Apostles The Selfish Giant 


Written and illustrated by KaTH- By Oscar WiIvpbe. Little-known, but 

ARINE Woop. “Presentation is clear still a classic, the beautiful tale 

and dignified and drawings are in- about an unhappy giant. //lustrated 

teresting. Recommended.”— Helen by Mary Fidelis Todd. 

M. Brogan, Library Journal. Ages 5-8 $2.00 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 


Mary is Our Mother Little Prayers 
By F. R. BoscHvoGeL. “A small for Little People 
jewel of a book, to be read to chil- By KATHARINE Woop. “Particular- 
dren... and by children,” says ly suitable for night prayers and for 
Information about this charming the child to carry to church.” — 
life of the Mother of Jesus. Catholic School Journal. 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 Ages 3-6 $1.50 
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tory. History has its own drama, whether 
the characters are representative or 
not. Christopher Dawson recommends a 
method similar to this, the history of 
localities which will preserve manners 
and customs as well as events and ideas, 
These histories can be pieced together 
to give the life of a century but the 
characters are taken from history. 
However that may be, Horgan has 
combined people, climate, landscape, 
and history in a memorable way. In spite 
of the heterogeneous character of the 
population, the almost constant up. 
heavals, and the danger of becoming 4 
haven for Bohemians, Santa Fe _ has 


_— 





lived on, an authentic community with 


its roots in the soil, a place where the 
artistic sensibility can function at its 
best, or so the author thinks. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, ; 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


By John Tracy Ellis. 208 pages. 
Univ. of Chicago. $3.00 


The increased emphasis which religion 


| has been receiving in all phases of Amer- 
}ican life since World War II is one of 
|the healthier signs in contemporary 


American historiography. This little 
book is one of several volumes intended 
to cover the history of religion in Amer- 
ican civilization. 

It is fitting that the editors of the 
series selected Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, 
Professor of Church History at the Cath- 
olic University of America, to integrate 
the story of the Catholic Church in this 
country with the general history of the 


|nation. He knows the raw materials 


firsthand and sees the past not as chro- 





— ————— - 


~ 


a 


nology to be outlined, but as experience | 


to be interpreted. 


Since the book is only a brief survey, | 


Dr. Ellis has had to sacrifice many inter- 
esting features of American Catholic his- 
tory. The subject of lay trusteeism in the 
early nineteenth century, for example, 
merits fuller treatment than the limits 
of space have permitted. Intended only 
as a sketch, however, that is certainly as 
succinct yet accurate a survey of Ameri- 
can Catholicism as has been written. 
The problem of immigration is re- 
garded by Dr. Ellis as one of the prin- 


| cipal determining elements in the char- 


acter of American Catholicism. His 
description of the seeming differences 
between the Catholic belief and_ the 
dominant national mores that threat 
ened to stamp the Church as an insti 
tution alien to America is eminently 
judicious. Only the unenlightened will 
disagree with his conclusion: “As the na- 
tion matured, children born to the 
rough-and-tumble crowd of Catholic im- 
migrants were second to none in theif 
true American character and spirit.” 
CHARLES P, BRUDERLE. 
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The HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


“The publication of the Knox translation in 
one volume might be called the Biblical event 
of the month. .. . His style and clarity are un- 
surpassed .. . the punster was quite right in 
stating: ‘Knox illuminatio mea.’ ‘’—Rev. God- 
frey Diekmann, O.S.B., in Worship. 


“Of all modern translations this is the one 
that has most direct appeal, especially to the 
sensitive and discriminating reader.’’—Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Dentan in The New York 


Times Book Review. 


“If you are thinking of buying a Bible... 
this is to buy.’’—Rev. Eamonn 
O'Doherty, S.S.L., Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture in The Pilot. 


the one 


“An excellent piece of book-making, hand- 
some, well printed, easily handled.’’W—Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy in Our Sunday Visitor. 


This one volume Knox Bible is now 
available in four editions 


Regular: Maroon cloth............. $7.50 


Family: Dark red cloth, red edges, silk 
marker, with eight pages added for 
family records 


Black leather binding: as above, but 
boxed and with gold stamping and 
gold edges 


Morocco binding: otherwise as above.$25.00 


See it at your bookstore 


If you live far from bookstores, and would like to see a 
Sample of the size and clearness of the print, we shall he 
glad to send you a leaflet showing an exact reproduction 
of two pages. To get it, just send a card to Teresa 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 





THE SUCCESS 


By Helen Howe. 
Simon & Schuster, 


370 pages. 
$3.95 


Helen Howe unveils here the ghastly 
spectacle of a woman wholeheartedly 
dedicated to the pursuit of commercial 
success. But once on top of the heap 
alter twenty years of jostling for a place 
ashes 
that 
the glitter of public acclaim has alien- 
ated her daughter. 


in the sun, she tastes only the 


of recrimination as she discovers 


With no outstanding commodity to 
market but looks and family name, Mar- 
got Masters 
field) prominence 
through the men she marries. Unable to 
mold het 


(nee Maggie Fraser Brad- 
must run after 
first husband, she falls readily 
an alliance with Raymond Masters. 
riding the crest of Broadway playwright 


into 





and on his way to greater glory in Hollv- 
wood. When his star wanes, so does his 
appeal for Maggie, and. skilfully 
channels his creative drive her way. 


she 


Through her entree to the right salons 
she is offered a byline in Fun magazine. 
\n impressionable, vacuous shell. she 


functions as the perfect cocktail hour 
columnist and progresses from the type- 
writer to the microphone, where at last 
the flattery 
beat at her door—but in company with 


world’s fame, fortune, and 
the realization of yawning personal fail- 
ure. 

However, in spite of the author's bald 
description—“Never 


suspicious, rarely 


perceptive ... vulnerable as the stupid 
always vulnerable’’—it is 


to feel either 


and selfish 
difhcult 


are 





animosity or svm- 
pathy toward the spoiled and predatory 
Maggie; she just never seems quite as 


real as the miserv she creates. And while 
from her 
sick 


cial structure that panders to the ego 


no obvious moral is drawn 


story, the indictment against a SO- 
above all else is clear for those who will 
see 


The whole thing leaves an acrid mem- 


ory, with this reader predicting, at the | 
bhook’s end, a devastating decline for | 
Margot and her pseudo popularitv—a_ | 


decline opiated, perhaps, by a trip to 
the sanitarium or an overdose of sleep- 
ing pills. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI, 


THREE SAINTS AND A SINNER 


By Louise Hall Tharp. 
Little, Brown. 


406 pages. 
$5.00 


The three saints of the 
title are Julia, Louisa, 
Anne Ward, 
“three graces of Bond 
Street” 
known 





and the 


as they were 
their 
coming-of-age vears in 
the 


world 


} ( 
— 
=a 


Fd 


aA 


L. H. Tharp 


during 


ultratashionable 
nine- 


New 


ol early 


teenth-century 
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ABBE PIERRE 
SPEAKS 


What Abbe Pierre, one small priest, has 


done for the poor of France staggers 
every one but him. He regards it as a 
mere flea bite: his future plans he ad- 
mits are large. The whole story, from 
the beginning, is told here in his own 
words: anyone who has heard him 
speak will feel that he is listening to him 
again. The book is illustrated with very 


revealing photographs. $3.50 


BEGINNINGS 


Prose and Verse 
by New Catholic Writers 


| If there is a new Graham Greene or 


Gerard Manley Hopkins in the making, 


| his name may well be found among the 
| 50-odd in this book. 
| be, you will thoroughly enjoy this pleas- 


However that may 


| ant mixture of short stories and verse. 


$3.50 


A RIGHT TO BE 
MERRY 
by Sr. Mary Francis, P.C. 


This cheerful account of life as a Poor 
Clare is proving extremely popular. We 
all wonder what it’s like in an enclosed 
convent—surely the nuns must some- 
times feel (if only for a moment) that 
they would do anything to get out? 
Read this, and you will find yourself 
feeling (if only for a moment) that you 


would do anything to get in! $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


There are reviews of these books in the current 
number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To 
get the Trumpet, free and post-paid, write to 
Teresa MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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HIGHLIGHTS FOR FALL READING 


The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer—The author, a former Protestant minister, pre- 
sents a lucid and penetrating analysis of the fundamental difference 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. $3.75 


Morals in Medicine 


By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J.—This excellent work provides students with 
straightforward answers to pressingly practical situations, and care- 
fully underlines and clarifies the governing theological foundations. $3.75 


Omega: Last of the Barques 


By Frederick D. Wilhelmsen—Unforgettable adventure, together with 
philosophic reflections, narrating a journey on the last commercial square- 
rigged sailing vessel left upon the sea. Soon $3.00 








York. The sinner is their brother, Sam, 
the book, as indeed she 
the world around her jy 
life, is Julia—the famous Julia Wan 
Howe, poet, author of The Battle Hymy 
of the Republic, suffragist, abolitionist, 
and a founder of America’s _ firg 
Women’s Club, Julia was, among other 
things, a wit. 


Dominating 
dominated 


“Jokes in 
once wrote, “are usually detected thre 
weeks after they are perpetrated, owing 
to the dilatory the city 
police.” At her long 
life, Julia’s humor was less than con. 
Stoutly Unitarian, could 
only sigh when two of her sister Louisa’s 
children Catholics. To Julia 
Ward Howe the conversions were proo| 


Joston,” she 


character olf 
least twice in 


scious. she 


became 
positive of her frequent contention that 


“Louisa always did tend to spoil he 
offspring.” Julia’s marriage to Samuel 





Gridley Howe, one of the teachers of o 
ee _ 
*a° . . Laura Bridgman and for forty-four years 
Writings of Edith Stein director of the Perkins Institute for the | 
. . . eT blind, was 1 idyll. Once Howe re. 
Selected, translated, and introduced by Hilda Graef—The first English an- ii sag id . ' - Cnn ae 
thology of Edith Stein’s own writings, containing selections from her quested and was refused a divorce, and 
spiritual, educational, and philosophical works. $3.75 Julia’s abiding and often self-sacrificing 
love for him underwent its severest test 
Th E b ttl 4 after his death when papers among his 
e mDa e effects raised the strong possibility that 
A Novel of the Spanish Civil War there had been “another woman.” } 
By Javier Martin Artajo, translated by Daniel Crabb, illustrated by Louisa spent most of her life as an 
Antonio Cobos—An intensely human drama of heroism and cowardice, expatriate in ‘Rome, marrying first a 
recording the fortunes of a group of Spaniards deeply involved in the top-notch sculptor and, after his death 
tragedy of their Civil War. Soon $4.50 a slightly less talented portrait painter 
tet One of Louisa’s sons, F. Marion Craw 
The Spirit of Joy ford, became the first novelist to make | 
By Eari Albiol, C.M lated by B. T. Bucki C. M—Fifty ; a million dollars. Annie, the youngest / 
y Enrique Albiol, U.M., translated by b. 1. Buckley, ©. M.—Filty joy- of the Ward girls, married into the fam. | 
giving reflections on a variety of subjects of spiritual import. This is , N: ai aan 
reading and meditative material that is at once enlightening and inspir- ily of Napoleon Bonaparte; and Sam- : 
ational. e well, Sam made three fortunes, lost 
three fortunes, became for a time “king 
The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible of the lobbyists” in Washington, D.C. 
and dabbled in Buddhism. i 
By Roland Murphy, O. Carm.—The story of the exciting discovery and Mrs. Tharp’s account of these mem: | 
sae gee * _ — en together with a penetrating bers of a remarkable American family 
discussion of the light they shed on the Old and New Testaments. ° lovingly distills the optimism and en | 
Illustrated $1.50 ‘ < 
ergy of the nineteenth century. It is 
told in a straight, flowing narrative, free 
WHEREVER GOOD BOOKS ARE SOLD ; - : se sae i 
ol journalese, untainted by any attempt | 
THE NEWMAN PRESS at fictionalization, and wholly delight. 
1 ful to read. 
, Westminster, Maryland - 
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leader is the only type 
of writer who could do 
the job, really: editor 
of The Times of In 
dia, he is an 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Official Catholic Edition. Newly translated into English under 
the supervision of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 560 pages. 95¢ 
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lf you have an overcrowded condition in your church 
the Parish Hall can be quickly and easily converted 
for Mass by using the CLARIN Cat 
Chair. This chair gives you dignified seating and 
Kneeling equipment with practically no additional 
cost to your budget. That's because the Cathedral 
Kneeler Chair is actually two chairs in one 
Fullfills seating and kneeling requirements 

for Mass and chapel use. 2. Serves as a 

regular folding chair, with the kneeler in the 

“up”’ position, for social functions. It’s 

a convenient, economical way to solve 

your seating and kneeling requirements. 
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kinship permits him to see into his 
subject’s character and mind with an 
insight no ordinary Indian or Westerner 
could POssess. 

Nehru, in the eyes of his biographer, 
is a great man. He is a lonely man also 
for the 
people, but not of the people’’—dedi- 


aman, in the author's phrase, “ 


cated to improving the lot of the masses, 
yet belonging to a higher plane by vir. 
tue of his intelligence, sensitivity, and 
aristocratic background. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the book—and it is drawn with great 
understanding by Mr. Moraes—is the 
close relationship, and yet the great 
between Nehru and_ his 
idol, Gandhi. Nehru worshipped Gandhi; 
Gandhi, in turn, looked upon him al- 
most as a son and publicly trained him 
to assume the leadership of India. Yet, 


differences, 


the two were hugely different in person- 
ality and outlook. 

It is all here—Nehru’s development of 
personality, his entrance and rise into 
politics, his devotion to Gandhi, his 
role in India’s victory of Independence, 
his present fight for the maintenance of 
a socialist state, his opposition to both 
Communism and Imperialism, 

The author knows where he wants to 
go and has the material and the ability 
to get there. The average reader will 
learn more about India in this book 
than in countless articles and newspaper 
comments by less well-informed sources. 

RICHARD C. CROWLEY, 


THE WINGS OF NIGHT 


Thomas H. Raddall. 319 page 
Doubleday. $ 
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Raddall’s modern novel of life 
in a crumbling community of provin- 


Thomas 


cial Canada is sometimes interesting, 
often descriptively beautiful, but seldom 
exciting. Lacking are a sincerely moti- 
vated main character and a plot to move 
him gingerly through the few critical 
years of his life here set down. 

Motivated by a desire to see once 
more the slowly rotting community that 
he ran away from fourteen years before 
when he enlisted in the army during 
World War II, Neil Jamieson returns 
to Oak Falls. 

Wild and resentful, blustering and 
belligerent, educated but not subdued, 
he takes a fresh look at its citizens and 
particularly at the timber town’s decay- 
ing aristocracy. 

What he sees pleases him no more 
than it did fourteen years before. He 
suspects that the politically powerful 
and rich timber power, Senator Sam 
Quarrender, did not gain all his prop- 
erty rights legally. And he knows that 
his old sweetheart, Louise, is not hap- 
pily married to the hard-drinking, fast 
living senator’s son. 

Neil, with his old penchant for get- 
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vefore 
uring 
turns 


and 
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s and 
lecay- 


more 
He 
verful 
Sam 
prop: 
, that 
hap- 

, fast- 


jing into trouble, sets himself the task of 
the two wrongs. Strangely 
he does this by a_ blundering 
which sets into motion 


oO 
ighting 
pnough, 


ccident a chain 
' and 


Oak 


f events that crushes the senator 


rings promise of prosperity to 


Falls. 

\t this point, however, our hero dra- 
matically burns the family homestead 
pic leaves town with the local school- 
parm. ee 

Raddall has a liquid style, 
a thorough knowledge 


fine 
priptive powers, 
{the region about which he writes, but 
js bitter hero 
re of little help to the novel. 


RITA JIUBBARD, 


and unconvincing story 


sIX FEET OF THE COUNTRY 


adine Gordimer. 241 pages. 


By N 





Simon ¢ Sc huster. $3.50 
bliss Gordimer’s is an exotic. talent, 
‘hastened, polished, worked over until 


becomes the perfect instrument for 


robing human nature, not the depths, 
ut the little things beneath the surface 
hich make evervone’s life Hey 


he 


a drama. 


utlines are clear and 


cfinition ol 


and sharp, 


character and incident is 


final. She 


ndersitatement to good 


recise: and uses irony and 


advantage. 
Miss Gordimer uses this art to probe 


elationships, between white and black. 
Sohemian and Bourgeois, children and 
Kdults, sophisticates and people who 


ork for a living, 
hibit the fringes of 


— people. 


turned over, examined, 


and people who in 
life 
Always the 





with so-called 
situation 
and made to 
eld its secret tensions. 


Only once in a while does the irony 
so. that 
In 
charming 
all the 
is young 
and slightly detached. She 


ves all her time and when 


ecome too heavy, underscored 
he reader 
\ Bit 
pung 
keople at 


miss the 
Late," 2 
affection of 


will not point. 


ol Young 
girl wins the 
a summer hotel: she 
id beautiful 
to her baby, 
want to take 


because 


he “boys” her out, she re- 
the 
Jone. One day she goes home quite un- 


Kpectedly and the 


she can’t leave 


ISCS, 


baby 


hotel learns that her 


isband has divorced her because. sh 
kdl been carrving on with her lover 
fom the time of the baby's birth, but 


Ben in the face of this tragedy she fecls 
rv that she able 

Bvthing fon 

Within the short 

his ending is unreal—the girl is miscast 

Such a 
there 


the 
art brings little 


has not been to do 
the 


context 


“boys.” 

oloia story 
nd the ending seems contrived, 
lange Although 


here 


requires time. 


€ many and 


y themes 
bobing is delicate, 
the surface. The 
early outlined, but at 
kgative. It is like a delicious fruit with 
worm at the center—the author is con- 
thed only with the worm. 
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BIRD OF SORROW 
By JOHN ROMANIELLO 


a A pleasant mixture of Oriental 
* wisdom and mischievous humor 
i mark the episodes of the 
“liberation” of a small Chinese 
town. Running through the tale 
is the love story of Ma Chung and a 















girl Communist. $3.50 
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HEARING GLASSES 


with Nothing 
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No bulky bows, thick 
, frames or dangling 
cords to advertise your 
hearing loss. Ideal for 
conductive type deaf- 
ness. Be smart. Wear 
slenderized Maico 
Hearing Glasses. Get 
booklet Free! 
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MEN TO MATCH 
MY MOUNTAINS 
By Irving 
Doubleday. 


Stone. 459 pages. 


$5.95 | 


This book is truly fab- 





ulous in the severest 
noncommercial sense 
ot the word. In the 
annals of the Ameri- 
can Far West, Irving 
Stone has worked a 
lode as rich as Fre 





mont’s Mariposa Mine 


Irving Stone 


or the very Comstock 

itself to produce an anecdotal history 
of California, Colorado, Utah, and 
Nevada from 1840 to the end of the 
nineteenth century. But this is more 
than the quaint folklore of pioneering. 
From the author's skilful weaving of 
picturesque detail emerges the pattern 
of the Americanization of a good quar- 
ter of our continent, fully justifying 
his peroration: “This has been the 


story of the opening of a land and the 


building of a civilization.” 














The story is told in terms of the men 
who opened the land and built the 
civilization. These are the “men _ to 
match my mountains” of the title, bor- 
rowed from a line of verse of Sam Foss 
who goes on to call them “men with 
empires in their purpose.” 

They are a fantastic collection of 
ereat men and nobodies, heroes and 
knaves, visionaries and self-seekers, dedi- 
cated builders, and unconscionable ex- 
ploiters. The cast of characters is end- 
less and as varied in motivation as were 
the allurements of this fabled land 
which drew them westward. In_ these 
crowded pages none can be shown in 
full-length portrait. But as they jostle 
one another through the author’s swift 


narrative, the reader can catch glimpses 


in characteristic pose and actions of such 
John Sutter, 


figures as John C. Fremont, 


Brigham Young, Kit Carson, Mariano 
Vallejo, Mark Hopkins, William Ral 
ston, Mark Twain. Even Davy Crockett 


takes a quick curtain call. 
Stone, 
Californian 


Irving himself an enthusiastic 


ex incunabulis, has per- 


formed a monumental labor of love 


in digesting a_ vast of source 


The 
product is a delightful and highly read- 
able 


library 
material and specialized history. 
Americana. 
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STEPHEN T. BADIN: PRIEST IN 
THE WILDERNESS 

By J. Herman Schauinger. 317 pages. 
Bruce. $7.50 
The heroic efforts of Father Stephen T 


Badin, first missionary Kentucky and 


the Old West, form a vital part of the 
history of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Schauinger, an authority on 
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You will find in this 
gem of devotion and 
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Saints said, prayers for 
the daily need as well 
as for special occasions, 
prayers which will be 
of inestimable help in 
every way. 
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the history of early missionary priests in 
the Southeast and Midwest, examines 
the kaleidoscopic career and personality 
of this refugee from the French Revolu- 
tion who was to become the first priest 
ordained on the American continent. 

Father Badin’s travels through hun- 


dreds of miles of challenging wilderness | 


provide the necessary ingredients for a 
highly colorful story. This the author 
has written with a natural ease and, it 
is important to add, a scholarly judi- 
ciousness. For not only was Father 
Badin one of the greatest amone the 
pioneering priests, he was one of the 
most controversial as well. Strone- 
minded and strong-willed, he fought 
with practically everyone: his bishop, 
the Dominicans, and many of his own 
parishioners. The stand he took, though 
often in the wrong, was based on what 
he thought was right and true. 

Dr. Schauinger handles the varied 


facets of these difhculties with excep- | 


tional fairness and objectivity. .\. true 
biographer, he does not worship at the 
shrine of his hero, whose faults were 
olten almost as great as his attributes. 
Phe result is an honest study of a real 
and understandable human being, a 
“John the Baptist on horseback,” who 
played an important part in laying a 








solid foundation for American Cath- | 


olicism. Father Badin emerges as the | 


man he was—a great missionary and | 


noble priest. 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


ALL OR NOTHING 


By Murray Ballantyne. 216 pages. 
Sheed Z Ward. S3.50 


We olten think of conversion to the 
Catholic Church as a thing that is over 
ind done with once the waters of Bap- 
tism have been poured over the catechu- 
men’s head. Without, of course, negat- 
ing the decisiveness of this first of the 
sacraments, we would do well to under- 
stand that the Faith is not a “package” 
completely grasped through the grace, 
however great, of a single moment. 
The Church is infinitely rich in her 
meaningfulness to the soul, and = con- 
version is a process that never stops 
either for the “born Catholic” or for 
the adult convert. All this is admirably 
portrayed in All or Nothing, the spir- 
itual autobiography of Murray Ballan- 
tyne, a Canadian journalist whose ori- 
einal attractions to the Church lay in his 
desire for a meaningtul, coherent scheme 
of life. After his baptism he went 
through what he calls a “honeymoon” 
period, during which he uncritically ac- 
cepted not only the divine dogmas but 
apparently any and every action of any- 
one associated with the Church. Such 





uncritical illusion was inevitably fol- 
lowed by disillusionment. and Mr. Bal- 
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Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 

A reference book and source of 
information about the life, history, 
organization, and influence of the 
Church in the U. S. A. Includes 
statistics on every diocese. 446 
pages. $5.95 
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Vincent J. Giese 


A look at the life and problems of today’s 
teen-agers. The book contains human interest 
stories, photographs, ideas on training youth 
leaders plus 24 suggested meetings for youth 
groups. $3.50 
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Christ 


Peter Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


An introduction to mental prayer according 


to the plan of St. Teresa of Avila $3.75 


THE EUCHARISTIC 
PRAYER 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J 


\ booklet that helps us deepen our under- 
standing and love for the Holy Eucharist. 


95¢ 


THIS WAY TO GOD 
John Rossi 


A collection of short meditations for 


ane 
S2.40 


everyday use. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
IN CHILDHOOD 


Dr. Charles Burns 


To help protect your children’s emotional wel- 
fare, a psychiatrist frankly discusses the malad- 
justed child, sex in childhood, adolescence, de- 


linquency, conscience, and habits. $2.75 


At all bookstores 
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LARGE 12” ALL GOLD PLATED 


Lasts for years—will never tarnish 
You will be proud to have this Crucifix 
in your home—makes an appreciated 
Christmas gift, in the true 

Christmas Spirit. Comes boxed for 

gift giving—formerly sold for 

$3.98, now for readers of The Sign 


$2 00 POST-PAID Wholesale 
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50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 
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the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds 
Excellent cuisine. 
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| lantyne resigned from all Catholic lay , 


activities to enter a period of spiritual 
| suffering and aridity. 
in 1953, 
Church, 
in 


Once again, 
the 


alter twenty years 
in he experienced a new 
which he filled to 
with Ou 


io- 
lor a sig 


conversion was 


overflowing awareness ol 
Here then is 


nificant personal story, exemplifying the 


Lady’s love him. 


fact that conversion must be a continu- 


ing process for all. The book would b« 
more useful if the author had seen fit 
to locate his life and his spiritual devel 


among others in his community. 
even his wife fig 


merely 


opment 
As it 
ure, 


is, is a shadowy 


and his seven children are 
The reader knows 


that this is a real spiritual drama, 


mentioned in passing. 
but 


it is acted out on an empty (and there- 
unreal) 


lore stage. 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 





SHORT NOTICES 





ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN. By 
Helen Caldwell Day. 148 pages. Sheed & 


Ward. $2.75. This is the story of the 
CUSA, the Catholic Union of the Sick 
in America, a society which aims to 
cheer the suffering sick and to give pw 
pose and dignity to their lives. By giving 
them a sense of real participation in 
the Mystical Body of Christ, member- 
ship in CUSA transforms and makes 
fruitful lives that are crushed with bit 
terness and despair. Mrs. Day invents a 


character, John Paul, makes him a hope 


introduces him to 
the 


Cusan 


less cripple, and 
CUSA. Through 
John Paul 
CUSA at work, 


members but the 


experiences of 
the 


influencing not only 


as a reade1 sees 


the 


whole world. 


Possibly direct exposition rather than 


bet- 
ter method for this particular message: 
the 


narrative form would have been a 


fiction is too obvious. 


THE EXECUTIVE LIFE. 


Fortune. 


By the Edi- 


tors of 223 pages. Doubleday. 


$3.50. A very large segment of the Amer- 
ican people are engaged in something 
vaguely known as “business.”” Of these 


number belong, or would 
to think they belong, 
equally vague, called “executives.” 
kind of self-help book 


ought then 


i considerable 


like to a category, 


This 


for executives 


to have a large ready-made 


reading public. In it they will find ex- 


the 
prose of the Luce publications many of 


amined in smooth, homogenized 


the agonies and dilemmas of the 


of 


magazine 


careel 
Five editors of Fortune 
attacked the 
provided by twelve Fortune researchers 


an executive. 


have material 


to produce thirteen essays under such 
titles as “Who Are the Executives?” 
“How Hard Do Executives Work?” 
“How Executives Crack-up,” “How to 
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CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE | 
A treasure from the world’s 
great tea gardens 


7 famed Sexton Luxury Tea is q 
very choicest blend of flowery Dar. 
jeeling, India and Ceylon. 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world 
renowned hotels and restaurants! ! 

Each tea carton, packed with nop. 
tangling bags, is a simulated old “Treas. 
ure Chest” from Sexton, tea merchants 
over 70 years. Sold by better 
independent grocers. 
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Become an Executive.” Readers who 
enjoy this synthetic, impersonal kind of 
writing will find much of this book in- 
formative, seasoned with enough irony 
to make its factuality more tasty. 


CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST. 
By Peter- Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 17] 
pages. Fides. $3.75. Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh calls meditation a “gift from the 
sea.” Father Rohrbach more accurately 
terms it “conversation with Christ.”” The 
young Carmelite priest has digested St. 
Teresa’s principles of meditation and 
outlined a practical approach to mental 


prayer. 

Because meditation is necessary for 
everyone, the author might have ex- 
pressed his ideas more simply. But 
truckdrivers and stenographers as well 
as monks and nuns will derive much 


profit from a thoughtful reading of this 
book. 

Sample meditations, hints on how to 
prepare for and dithculties 
encountered in conversation with Christ 
are a few of the topics discussed by 
Father Rohrbach. 


meditation, 


MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILD- 
HOOD. By Charles L. C. Burns. 86 
pages. Fides, $2.75. Within the scope of 


this book written fo1 
ents and teachers, of necessity is limited 


its 86 pages, par- 


in coverage of the wide subject of men- 


tal health in childhood. For example, 
one would like a more lengthy discus- 
sion of such topics as maladjusted chil- 
dren and delinquency, The subject of 
child guidance and sex in childhood 
are in general very well done. No one 
can object to the statement, “The need 
for understanding, tolerance, and ten- 


derness is a desperate one in our day,” 
which is the the book. 
Presented in simple, readable style, with- 
the book 
reader fur- 
and 


leading motive ol 


technical 
should 
ther 


out phraseology, 
the lay 


extensive 


stimulate 


and more reading 


thought on this subject. 


MEETING THE VOCATION CRISIS. 
Ed. By Rev. George L. 
ian. $3.00, 
throughout 


Kane. 204 pages. 


Newman. \ sense of urgency runs 


these twenty-three essays. 
The want of vocations to priesthood, 
sisterhood, brotherhood, and lay aposto- 
late is one of the eravest problems facing 
the Church today. The 
assembled here highlight 
practical suggestions for its fulfillment, 


and urge 


various authors 
the need, give 
immediate action 
laborers into the vineyard. 

Unfortunately there repeti- 
tion in a collection of this nature. The 
essays not all of equal merit nor 
the 
What 


author 


in attracting 


is much 
are 
addressed to 
intelligence. 
by 


reade1 
book 
systematically 
and in greater detail the ideas repeated 
haphazardly in this work. 


same level of 


is needed is a 


one treating 








What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


our English a help or a hindrance?’’ asks 
Mistakes in Eng- 

Every time you 
speak or write, you show what you are. 


€ 
English: -expert Sherwin Cody. 
lish reveal a lack of education. 


ou use the wrong word, 
esitate or shy 
cap yourself enormously. 

“Most people do not 
English simp f because 
habit of dome so,”” 


write 
they never 
says Mr. 


markable invention has enabled over 
men and women to correct their mistakes 
English. 

The basic principle of Mr. 


habit forming. 
centrates on them. 


) mispronounce a word, 
away from speaking, you handi- 


or ok good 
ormed 
Cody, whose re- 


Cody’s method is 
It finds your mistakes and 
There are no tules, no drills, 
no memorizing. The study of English has been \ 


When 


the 


150,000 
in 


con- 








made so simple that only fifteen minutes a day 
of pleasant practice is required. Errors that 
friends are too polite to mention disappear. 
Your vocabulary grows. You gain a facility 
of speech and writing that marks you as a per- 
son of culture, education and ability. You gain 
social prestige, promotions and pay increases. 


If you are interested in learning more about 
what Mr. Cody’s method can do for you, write 
for his helpful free book, ‘““How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day."’ It 
tells how a command of English can help you 
reach any goal. Address a card or letter today 
to: Sherwin Cody Course in English, 6611 Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. The book will 
be sent you free, without obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Tear this out as a reminder. 





What could be a fine GIFT! 


Craveler’s 


PATENT PENDING 


COMPLETE 
In handsome 
jewel box 


Your Choice of Following Styles 


LADIES—Soldered silver plated metal 
chainand “FOLDING CROSS OF HOPE” 
with colored, multi-sided oval carved 
crystal beads. Ce nte rconne ction has image 
of the Blessed Virgin embossed on one side 
and the Sacred Heart of Jesus on the other. 
Each Rosary comes in a St. Chri ssid ts r's 
» of indestructible Indurite with 
shed silver-« and embossed 

1age of St. Christopher beautifully high- 
lighted. Key chain attached in small black- 
ball mounting. 


Che 
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- Key chain attached in 
small black-bz a mounting 
$6.95 Postpaid 


JUNIOR ease gn te silver plated 
metal ct hain and “FOLDING CROSS OF 
HOPE” with round pearl-frosted beads 
Center connection has ir nage Gate Blessed 
Virgin embossed on one side the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus on the ae "Ee ach Rosary 
comes in a St. Christopher's of in- 
destructible Indurite with polished silver- 
color finish and embossed image of St. 
Christopher beautifully high-lighted. Key 
chain attached in small black-ball mount- 
—_ $7.95 Postpaid 


STERLING SILVER—AIl Sterling Silver 
soldered chain and beads with silve r- -plz ated 


case 


“FOL DING, CROSS OF HOPE"; oval 
**Hail Mary” beads and slightly larger 
round ‘“‘Glory Be to the Father" beads. 


Sterling Silver center connection has the 
image of the Blessed Virgin embossed on 
one side and the Sacred Heart of Jesus on 
the other (treated to prevent tarnishing). 
This Rosary comes in a St. Christopher's 
case of indestructible Indurite with 
lished silver-color finish and the em- 
ossed image of St. Christopher beauti- 
fully high-lighted. Key chain is attached 
in small silver-color finish ball mounting. 
$12.95 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR ROSARIES TODAY 


ROSARY 


with FULL-SIZE CROSS of HOPE 


in St. Christopher’s Key-Chain Case 


Case and Crucifix 
shown ACTUAL SIZE 





Compact! 


Now you can carry your 
Rosary and Keys TOGETHER! 


The TRAVELER'S Rpbsary 


Rosary ever designed. 


easy 


from the 
assumes 
beauty 


its 
with 


with old silver-color highlights. 


{ insertion of the Crucifix, 
Christopher's key 
case, 


is the most beautiful, 


easy -to-carry 
life-like 


arms fold down to allow 
with the Rosary, into the St. 
chain case. When the Rosary is removed 
the arms automatically rise and the Crucifix 
original form! ...The case, itself, is of rare 
a splendid image of Sct. Christopher embossed 
Included in each presentation 


The 


box is a pamphlet that explains the inspiration and origin of 


the Traveler's Rosary. 
What a sublime, life-time gift — a full-size Crucifix and rosary 
with all five decades, full length —in compact case! Order 


one for yourself and for all your loved ones. They'll be overjoyed. 


TO RETURN TO CASE 





FIRST—Drop a portion of the 
tosary chain into container. 


FILL | 


NEXT—Invert the crucifix and 
tuck (the orms will fold) in- 
to case. 


THEN—Follow with thebalance 
of the chain and screw cop on. 


HIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK AND 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE SIGN e NOVEMBER, 1956 7: 
















four volumes, boxed, $39.50. 


DONALD ATTWATER,. 





For every home...a matchless 
source of inspiration and knowledge 


Tue encyclopedia of information on all the 
Saints, and one of the most inspiring books since 
the Bible, Butler’s Lives of the Saints is now 
available in a monumental new 1956 Edition. 
Newly included are those who have been made 
Saints and Blesseds since Butler’s time. You and 
your family will turn to it time and again for 
the facts it gives on patron and other saints, and 
for its fascinating and varied examples of the 
paths to perfection. New format, handsome il- 
luminated binding, gold stamping, complete in 


BUTLER’S LIVES 
OF THE SAINTS 


Completely Revised Bicentennial Edition in Four 
Volumes. Edited, Revised and Supplemented by 


2nd printing now available 
ie. of your favorite bookstore 





P. J. KENEDY 
& SONS 
Publishers 
for 130 years 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free 
illustrated booklet To the Author in Search of a Pub- 
lisher. Tells how we can publish, promote and distribute 

< for hundreds of others. All 
subjects considered New authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet SN. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 120 W. 31 St., N. ¥Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bird., Hcllywood 














RAISE EXTRA MONEY! 


Churches, Bazaars, Monasteries, Organizations, 


can NOW raise needed extra money in a sur- 
prisingly easy and SURE WAY, sewing Baby- 
wear! Rush stamped, self-addressed envelope 
now, for further details! 


BABYGAY, Dept. R-13, WARSAW, INDIANA 








Christmas Tree-Top Star Honoring Christ’s Birthday 


Featuring Sallman’s ‘‘Head of Christ” or “‘Madonna and Christ Child” 


Now, a distinctive tree-top 
ornament for the remem- 
brance of His BIRTHDAY is 
available. This truly Chris- 
tian Christmas tree star will 
add that needed touch. The 
love it. 
color picture transparency of 
Sallman’s copyrighted “Head 
of Christ,” or new 
and Christ Child.” Silver 
plated star 714 inches across. 
Clip provided for attaching 
your tree light. Packaged in 
window display 

Price only $1.89. 


children 





No. 7-27 
BEAUTIFUL 


KRIEBEL & BATES, Art Publishers, Dept. 19, 4125 N. Keystone, Indianapolis 5, Ind, 


74 


will 


Buy for yourself or friends for gifts. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Full- 


“Madonna 


box. 





No. 6-26 


DURABLE 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








FATHER MAURICE 
CHALLENGES THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 20) 


in pointing out that much of it has 
been non-Catholic thought and _ sweat, 
“Without the self-sacrificing assistance 
of many non-Catholics in this area,” he 
says, “I doubt if we could have brought 
it off.” 

It is a pleasure now to stand on the 
ridge overlooking the river-bottom lands 
and to see some ninety acres of corn in 
one direction and some forty of tobacco 
in the other. It is a pleasure to talk 
with the Italians in spite of, or maybe 
because of, the language barrier which 
converts every conversation into a whirl- 
wind of gestures, head-shakes, and hand- 
springs. It is a joy to join them on the 
lawn of the community house on a Sun- 
day morning while Father Maurice says 
Mass, his altar stone resting on a_port- 
table, the shimmering 
leaves of an elm his cathedral roof. 

It is a pleasure, too, to ride over the 
farm with Dr. Sacco and to listen to his 
recital of wondrous things to come. 

“Here,” 


able wooden 


he says, pointing to a large 


| cultivated area, “we've planted about 


| Over 


two hundred fruit trees. Experimental 
work. York county isthe second largest 
peach-producing county in South Caro- 
lina. We asked the growers around here 
what kind of peach was doing best on the 
market. No two came up with the same 
answer so we're trying everything. 

and 
beyond that tomatoes, sweet potatoes, 


there—seven acres of beans, 
onions, squash, cucumbers. You know, 
of course, that South Carolina is under- 
going an agricultural revolution. Time 
when corn and cotton were the 
staples. Then the land wore out thanks 
to poor care and now many other parts 


was 


of the country outproduce us on those 
crops. Fact is, given proper attention 
this land’ll grow anything, but we're 
concentrating on vegetables. Why? Be- 
cause this is a big vegetable-consuming 
area, but nobody's growing ‘em; so we're 
going to grow ‘em and sell ’em to the 
big markets in Charlotte, only one hour 
away. 

“How are the families living while 
for their 
They're doing 


waiting crops to come in? 
all right. The men and 
twelve of them in all, are 


the peach harvest. ‘To- 


the older boys, 
hiring out for 


| gether they're bringing in $500 a week 


right now. Later they'll pick cotton and 
still later corn, and all winter we'll hire 
them here, doing construction work on 
the farm. As for next summer, their own 
farms will be producing then; they'll 
have chicks, too, then, and a nucleus of 
livestock. .. .” 

And so it goes. And back in his office 
at the Oratory, Father Maurice is schem- 
ing more schemes and dreaming more 
dreams. To his many activities, Father 
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Tht Marianist, 


Teaching Brothers, 
Working Brothers, 
and priests. 
Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 10, Ohio 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


if you seek God and desire to serve Him, as s 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of ali men in Christ, 
write to: is 

Director of Vocations 


St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 











Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
potted ac Brothers want gener- 
oung men who can lead a 
lite of complete sacrifice 
life devoted to Catholic 

cation 

For further information: 

Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box §$ 

Siver Spring, Md. 


4 
Edu- 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
interested the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


ond in boarding school work or 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 





© Teaching @ Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
@ Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, G.S.C, 
St. Joseph yuntceste 
Valatie 9, New Y 





Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 
Notre Dame, ind. 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Saemertion (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to teach = Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

















CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS_ ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may attain 
to personal holiness and help to save souls by 
embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Write: 


Master of Novices, 

St. Joseph's Novitiate, 
Hospitaller Brothers of 
St. John of God, Box 170, 
Route 1, Ojai, Calif. 


Director of Vocations, 
Hospitaller Brothers of 
St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


or 





PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 

ERE ee Pee ae 
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Maurice brings the seasoning of an | 
eventtul life. 

He was born in Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, one of the six children of Mau- 
rice Michael and Catherine’ Brown 
Shean. His father was a hoist engineer 
with what is now Consolidated Edison 


of New York, holding the post of super- 


intendent in charge of the company’s 
coal ships. In due time the family 
landed in the Bronx, N. Y., where Mau- 





rice attended a parochial school, a Cath- 


olic academy, and a public high school. 
He also sang at Blessed Sacrament church 
in Manhattan, 


fifteen he 


When his voice changed 


went from the soprano sec- 


tion of the choir, that is from one octave 
above high C, to the bass section. He 
also became church organist. 


\fter graduating from high school, he 
worked first as a stock clerk for a ribbon 
company and later in the bookkeeping 
department olf 


large firm. 


He also continued 


contracting 
as organist at Blessed 


Sacrament and studied pre-med = and 
music at night school. At the age of 
twenty-two, he was making $60 a week— 


pretty good for a young man in those 


days. He was also “violently anticleri- 
cal.” Why, he no longer remembers. 
“Perhaps,” he says, “I thought the 
church music ought to be set up one 
way and the priests had a different 
idea.” Anyhow, as he was playing the 
organ one evening, a thought hit him 
and hit him hard. The thought was, 


I’m at the wrong end of the church! 
He did a lot of praying at home that 
night and the next evening he called on 
friend, a seminarian. It 
told about 
torian Fathers. Followed 
the Oratory in Rock Hill, 
Mary’s college in Kentucky, 


semi- 
Ora- 
years at 
three at St. 
and four at 


was the 


narian who him the 


two 


St. Meinrad seminary in Indiana. He 
was ordained \pril 16, 1944, just five 
months before the death of his father. 


In 1948, he was elected provost of the 
Oratory, a position he still holds. 

His day begins at 5:15 A.M. when he 
Mass for the Sisters of St. Francis 
at St. Philip’s Hospital on Rock Hill. On 
Sundays he another Mass in the 
Oratory chapel and still another out at 
the 


Says 


Says 


farm. Sunday or weekday, his day 
usually ends about 1:30 the next morn- 
ing. Busy as he is, Father Maurice never 
locks his ofhce door. One can always slip 
in for a chat and the conversation is 
always good. Somewhere in his own 
writing, Father Maurice has described 


“food for 
He has 


His is an un- 


the problems of the South as 
thought action.” 
given both in abundance. 


and food tor 
and creative mind and his 

well for the South he 
South he has served so long 


in Christ’s name and in ac- 


usually fertile 

bode 
the 
and so well, 


energies 


ade TCS, 


command that we 
another charity and 


cord with His divine 


with in 


deal one 


with love. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


Free Record 


START SPEAKING 


SPANISH) 


ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! : 


HERE °S 

way to ‘ag a new 
language. Listen to FREE 
breakable record. Let your eyes 
words in FREE sample lesson. 














2-sided non- 
follow 
Almost at 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 



























MORE MONEY Jour new language with a perfect accent! 
) Offer may end soon. Rush 
25¢ to ype Pact = of Also: 
special pac aging, | ship GERMAN 
ping of free record, les- pe 
son. State language you beeen 
want. We'll send free in- USSIAN 
NEW CAREER 
formation on full Cortina JAPANESE 
< course. No obligation. BRAZILIAN 
~~. 


TINA ACADEMY 


Established in 1882 











TRAVEL PUN Deo. 13311, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 













We guarantee LIVE DELIVERY of 
the fomous NORTH WOODS BAL 
SAM FIR TREE. Fully Rooted and 
Branched ..Bright with their green 
pin needles come to you well rooted 
and packed in moss. These thrilling 
miniatures will stand approximately 
12°' High. When Potted Will 
thrive indoors and grow for yeors 
to great heights. Order Direct and 
save many dollars! Use with your 
¥ gift packaging as a Yule memento. 

A Wonderful thing to have and 
an ideal gift for everyone on your 
XMAS LIST. 59€ each, 2 for $1.00, 

12 for $5.00. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s 
XMAS TREES, Dept. 612 


2725 Coney Island Ave.. Bklyn 23, N. Y. 


The Ideal Gift For The Catholic Home 
The New SHRINE FONT 


Retains holy water supply for months 
No evaporation problem—lIvory or Lt. Blue 
Price $2.00 ppd. at your dealer or order from: 
THE FONT COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 45—111 So. 16th Ave.—Dept. S 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


a? te 

















MADONNA 


OF THE HIGHWAY 


Let the Madonna of the Highway 
accompany you and your family 
on all your automobile trips. Of 
unbreakable plastic in natural 
colors 4% inches high. Suction 
cup for mounting either on top 
of or in front of your dashboard 
A constant reminder of our 
Lady’s eternal vigilance 

ONLY 45c each 

or. FIVE for $1.95 
No C.0O.D.’s please—send pay- 

















ment with your order, we will 
pay the postage. FREE Catholic 
ous Gift Catalog — rush 
coupon now. 
| ¥ seeee 
| 5 Check here © for your FREE gift catalog. 
| & Send me .... No. 55 S-5115 Madonnas @ 45c or 
| @ ..Madonnas @ FIVE for $1.95 
: 
| AMIS. dniciaaakuthersasewuienetedereesdonsuuin 
| . 
| . 
i MONE ns onde sceseeesocesseuscesenetaqateasnees ° 
| «= 
| . 
| 5 CURY cc nccccccccccccccecccescesace State ..cccce . 
| § THE T. H. STEMPER CO. INC. . 
| = 1125 E. Potter Ave. Milwaukee 7, Wis. § 
« = 
Tue SicnN e NovemsBer, 1956 75 








































A Charming Nativity Set, 13 figures and real, straw- 
thatched stable. Created by os artists, the 
vividly colored figures and detailed animals have a 
durable glossy finish. Rustic stable 9” high x 14” 
wide. Figures 4)” high........... $5.95 prepaid. 


B Orchestra Angel 

Christmas Decorations 
each individual, 

mounted on jet black 
bases, gowned in ivory 
... plus a bright red can- 
die. Base 24” x 24” high 
$1.00 for set of 6. 

C Bright red candle with golden 
base . .. in its center, the Holy 
Infant, artistically carved in wax by ‘ 
European craftsmen. Stands 64” high, 2” diam. B 


ight lg Ni 


D_ Violin-playing Angel . . . delicate waxen face and 
hands... . finely detailed . . . gold and silvery-blue 
grown. Revolving, concealed music box plays “Silent 
Night.” 103” high, base 6” approx. $8.95 prepaid. 


Sorry, no COD’s. 









: } 
P. O. BOX 958 NEWARK 1, N. J. 
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See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 





For Complete Information write to: 











Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery Passionist M y 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or 
east of Ohio. west of if. 




















Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


THE CHURCH IN 

SWITZERLAND 

(Continued from page 33) 
mountains, in picturesque, wild, and 
romantic Switzerland and not in the 
nice, rolling country of the North with 
its factories, fields, and gardens. My 
host told me about his visits to St. 
Maurice, to Engelberg, Einsiedeln, and 
Disentis, these spiritual and intellectual 
powerhouses of the faith. 

“You must see them,” he _ insisted, 
“the monasteries, the pilgrimage places, 
and, finally, Sachseln, where Saint 
Nicholas of Fliie, our great peasant 
saint, has been buried. All this will ex. 
plain to you why our Faith is very 
male. There is nothing fancy, sweet, or 
soft about it. Don’t forget that this is 
a man’s country, the only one in Europe 
which strictly excludes women from 
the vote. And this maleness you again 
find in our Faith, whose mainstay are 
our great Catholic thinkers, men like 
Reynold, Bauhofer, Karrer, Balthasar, 
Zundel, Picard, Gutzwiller, Keckeis, 
Journet, and then, above all, our male 
orders.” 

I followed the advice and made the 
grand tour of the monasteries and saw 
the hard core of Catholic Switzerland 
which is strictly rural and alpine. | 
stayed in that part of Switzerland where 
the villagers almost without exception 
go to Mass, where the ancient customs 
and the whole way of life are inter- 
woven with the practices of the Faith, 
where the liturgical year and the feasts 
determine the doings of the community. 
It is a laborious and rough life with 
few problems and some good fun. The 
troubles only begin if these good people 
migrate to the big industrial center 
of the North where a new type of Faith 
has to evolve which takes nothing for 
granted, where a new type of Catholic 
has to be brought into existence. We 
cannot transplant the Gothic or the 
Baroque village churches to manufac- 
turing centers like Winterthur or Biel; 
the law does not even permit establish- 
ment of a Capuchin retreat home or a 
Benedictine school in many a canton, 
nor does it tolerate the erection of a 
new monastery anywhere in the Re- 
public or even a change of the fed- 
erally controlled, diocesan boundaries. 

I also went south to the Tessin, 
which is an_ Italian-speaking canton 
where the people are taking their Faith 
a little bit less seriously, more sentimen- 
tally, and less methodically. One has 
only to read on the church doors the 
injunctions against little boys entering 
in shorts and then to admire practically 
nude statues of Saint Mary Magdalen 
in order to realize that we are approach- 
ing Italy. In the neighboring Valais, 
where so many of the Papal guardsmen 
are recruited, the people are less ga) 
and more introspective, and its severe 
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The heart of Switzerland is the very 
pnter of Western Europe. It is the 
jon Where the watersheds of the 
editerranean, the North Sea, the 
driatic, and the Black Sea, are meet- 
be and where the glaciers and the 
ountain crests seemingly touch the 
y, It is the most rugged country in the 
Jd World with many wayside chapels 
ong the roads and numerous crosses 







n lonely rocks. It is in this region that 
visited the Benedictine monastery of 
isentis, almost 5,000 feet above sea- 
the sources of the Rhine. 
the inhabitants 
eak neither French, nor German, nor 


vel, near 
» this hidden valley 


alian, but Rhaeto-Roman, an idiom 
hown only by 50,000 people. 
Disentis (a name derived’ from 
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the snowy wastes resisting ihe \pril 
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“They are so wonderful, Your 
Reverence,” 
really 

lished.” 


‘Oh, 


mons deserve 


“that 
them 


she said, you 


should have pub 


I'm not so sure my ser 


that atten 
tion,” the clergyman protested. 


: Don't Delay! 
PAn admiring female member 
of the congregation was con 
gratulating the pastor on the ex 
cellence of his sermons. 
much 
“But perhaps they will be pub 
lished posthumously.” 
“Well,” enthused the parish 
ioner, “I hope that will be real 


soon!’ 


Adapted lor Quote 
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People 60 to 80 


Apply For Old Line Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
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MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
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TION or HONEYMOON 


Main Lodge 

Cottages with television & private bath. 

and Entertainment Nitely in_ Beautiful ‘Club 

Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 

of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA, 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 
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Write today for free information. 
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° e Olive wood jewel box, satin lined $3.00 
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e THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


your home: 
St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 








(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 














SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


of high school to apply for admission to 
seminary and novitiate. Le of funds is no obstacle. 
love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 





velcome boys and « 


United States Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
ner 1 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
i s Lay Brothers 
Address: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
@® REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
LABORATORY 


Cc OOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
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tify yo 
Hosp her 
without charge 


and serve Christ’s sick 
Illustrated booklet 
or obligation 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, 

















3 ® write FATHER BENEDICT 
Saint feo ABBEY Saal Lec, Suda 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS" 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE eae CONCEPTION 
P Box 1858 T 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road lies New Jersey 








FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD . . 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 
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DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. 


between eighteen and thirty 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughtere of Charity who 
loves their love of God ond 
love of their fellow man. 





THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Congregation is dec Lic ated to 
reparation by means of daily adora 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice 
life. Write to 





Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa 


Bicseed Da eg = Mary 
, Foundrese 





VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


A PASSIONIST VOCATION 


FOR GIRLS 
Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- 
Sisters are a Cong ition of trained Social Work 
\ Rduc affiliated ith the Pass Fathers 
Novit United States is at Mt. St. Joseph, 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 


The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?’ Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth 

are YOU interested? write to 
Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 





Modern 
Samaritans 
dedicated 
to the care 
of the sick 
in the 
missions 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, PA. 


THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0.5. 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for 

orphans, the aged, hua sane niper Foreign Missions. 
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MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
ind apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for inforn 
Reverend Mother Prioress 
Iimmaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 


lowing activities teaching in kindergarten, ele 
nentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
in the home and foreign missions 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 
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YoU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, 
dal Service, 
catechism. In U. 8, and 
} Okinawa. Age 16-30. 





i Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














/ MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
for Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
dimate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


_—— 


—— 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


\ecredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
Iment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
wial activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
and informaiton write 








ised. For catalog 
Very Reverend Headmaster 


Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











IN FLORIDA—A College 


Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 
n Education, English 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
n Art, English, French, History, 
Sponish 


Latin, Music, Social 


Service Speech Arts, Teacher Training 





BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

) n Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech 
nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics 


TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 


in Secretorial Science 
EXPENSES PER YEAR... $1150-1350 
Office 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone 7-2414 


For Information Address The of the Dean 











-Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 
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ARMION 


ilitary Academy 


pilitary training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
on, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
res for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
nedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
talog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Hl. 
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ATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
lly accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
kiences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, 


MARIAN COLLEGE 








— administration, home-making, medical 
chnoiogy. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
imulating social and sports program. Catalog. 
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; Marian College 
Ox 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 
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lession is a fine presentation of the prob- 
lem which of 
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VAUXHALL, N. J. 


TROUBLE SHOOTER 


Phe article in the August issue of Tit 
Sign entitled “The Quiet Trouble Shooter,” 
by John C. O’Brien, is very good. But Mr. 
O'Brien surely didn’t make a very thorough 
the Refugees when 
he wrote the article, as he missed one 
this field that 
the Society of St. Vincent Paul. 

We of the S.V. de P. Ft. Wavne 
sponsored a number ot and it 
all 


U.S.A. for us this past vear or more 


search of sponsors for 


very 


active sponsor in and one Is 
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here in 
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vide jobs and homes for quite a number 
of the refugees, some were men, some 
women, and again some were complete 
families. 
ULIAN FE. KLINE 

hr. Wayne, INp. 
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Lhought you might to know 


that your magazine really 


in our household 
We have four children of school age who 
make use of your articles for school, and 


two babies ages seventeen months and four 


months who enjoy looking at the pictures. 


Mrs. Grorer East 
Stoux Fars, S. Dak. 
STORIES 
If there is anv one feature t've 
enjoyed most L would say it is the series 


teaching us to live the Cross. Not quite 
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certain second place in our per- 
sonal rating would go to “Current. Faci 
and Comment” or the absorbing articles 
on foreign countries. So this won't be all 
sugar, may TI express the only fault T can 
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olic publication—why aren't stories more 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted hy the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


ST. JOSEPHS COLLEGE 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Merey) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts 
Address: The Regisirar 





Teachers College 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Educa Nu Mec Tec ol y and 

Business 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME. 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

the School of Notre 
fully aceredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢® Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 


on, sing 


Sisters Dame 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Acoredited 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 


CONVENT 


Sisters of Charity 


STATION, N. J. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 











Albany, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
M.A., M.S.. M.S. in Ed.. B.A.. B.S., 
B.S. in Ed. degrees 

Elementary and secondory education, nursing, 
medical technology, music, business, sociology, 
social studies, English, the sciences, mathematics, 
modern and classical languages. , 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
oT. 


SISTERS OF 


DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also —_ trains at Syosset 

School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 
Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 

chool under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credit d college preparation Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
neg eautitul 160-acre campu on 
Great South Bay. 73rd year 


Write tor Catalog 
Oakdale, L. 1., New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COUSes 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester eeeung 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-mediecal, 
jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


YORK 











Campus bordering Hudson River © 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited » the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 


N. Y. 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 


Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 


ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@® Bachelor of Arts 
@® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio 








ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the G 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
ducation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
ood Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 

Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 














Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 


Preparatory School 
for Boys 





Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, 


Ohio 


SAINT FRANCIS 


\ college preparatory school of tradition and academ{ 
accomplishment raduates in leading colleges and 
un Grade through 12 Established 
Franciscan Fathers Convenient locatior 
Full athletic program, varsity and intra 
rite for catalog 


T.O.R. 


(near York) 








ersitie 
847 by 
70 ac 





res 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. 











sO 


(“Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal 
ing for medicine, law, 
tary and secondary 


| music, home 


arts. Pre-professional train- 
social service, Elemen- 
teacher education; art, 
economics education. Campus 
200-acre campus in foothills of 
east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
national accreditation, 


Write Box 23-S__ 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S8., 
B Mus degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 


nursery school 
Allegheny Mts 
Regional, 


i___ Catalog on Request. 


ache traini ng: pre-med., pre-law Stimulating social 
and spc program Dramatic and musical productions 

near by men s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
( de &, through H School, State Ac edited 
Scientifi Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





writers. Must they be afraid to teach aif 
son in their fictional meanderings? Cay 
there be a moral at least implied? 

Mrs. RUSSALL Ay 


MILAN, ILL. 


INTEGRATION 


I, a Negro Catholic, wish to complime 
Mrs. Christine Ruiz 
Southern Catholics and 


on her stand § 
integration in 
letter to the editor in the September jg 


of Tue Sten. 


However, it saddens my heart rea; 
of Mr. Harry M. Bell and Mrs. Joan 
Ritchotte’s stand, which is not in ¢ 
junction with Holy Mother the Chy 
and the teachings of Jesus Christ , , , 

\gain, thanks for your stand on | 
subject and keep the articles coming, 

P/Scr. THomas M, By 
McCiectan AFB, CAtir. 


LETTERS 

\ statistician would have a field 
going over the “Letters” section of yw 
magazine. As a general rule, you seem 
give over about two full pages (six ¢ 


the 
very 


umns) to “airing” opinions of yo 


readers. ‘This is good. 


In writing to you here, I'm not eg 


accounting 
my concern 
readers 


concerned with an 
the pros and cons. Rathei 
the distribution of 
indicated by thei 
of it, | went through six back issues a 
found that the printed 
two dozen pe 


cially 
for your 
letters. 
letters avera 
represe 
about two dozen sta 
across the nation—North, Ez 
South. And that spells NEW 
News that THE SIGN is getti 
through to the people 


about issue and 


reader reaction in 
scattered 


West, 


good news. 


and 


Mona B. Fisu 


New York, N. Y. 
ZIONISTS 
Why is Tre Sicn magazine anti-Zion 


In the light of Holy Scripture it wou 
seem an indefensible position for a Cat! 
lic magazine. It that the Christi 
faith can defend the Orthodox Jewish po 
tion, but, the Zionist movement 
rapidly is fulfilling the prophecies of G 
that an article Alfred M. Lilie 
thal’s (August) seems out of place int 
Catholic 
the prophecies which God has made fot 
Jews. 


is not 
since 
such as 


press. Not once does he 


Tue Ci 


MILWAUKIE, OREGON. 


That the Zionist 


Biblical prophecies is a mistaken not 


movement 1s fulf 


My 


to you 


and I 
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husband are extrel 
erateful 
Arabs 
fred 


husband's 


fon editorials on 
the 


\ugust 


and for article by 
the 


are all 


and Israel 


Lilienthal in issu 


family Palestinian (¢ 


olics and the subject: touches them 


deeply. I, being an American, find 
difficult to justify my own country's pol 
HELEN Conroy 


Haiti, W. I. 
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The Most Wanted DOLL in Ame 


Miss Glamour Ar 








ROOTED 


SARAN 
HAIR 
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regular *14°° value 


95 


Including Glamour Ann 22-Pc. Wardrobe 
With Trunk and Wardrobe, $8.95 


WE PAY POSTAGE 


Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. AT-17, 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 








* TURNS HER HEAD AS SHE WALKS © LIFELIKE VINYL FACE 
* COMPLETE WITH 22-PC. WARDROBE ¢ WASHABLE, JOINTED PLASTIC BODY 
* Genuine SHAMPOO AND SET ROOTED SARAN HAIR 


Never before have you seen such an exquisite doll outfit at so low a price! 
Gorgeous "Glamour Ann” is the proud owner of a trunk packed full of new 
ond stylish clothes for ‘round the clock wear. Little Mothers will have thrills 
galore changing her many outfits. She suns in her matching strapless dress and 


{ 
| Please rush glamourous “Glamour Ann" and her 22-piece 
cae. o ; ; | F Glamour Ann and — Glamour Ann, Wardrobe 
stole, visits in a pastel striped frock, lounges in red velvet dandy pants and | [- 


wardrobe on money-back guarantee. 


Wardrobe at $7.95 and Trunk at $8.95 
white jacket, attends parties in a dreamy gold trim, dotted blue gown and 


Payment enclosed. f— Ship C. 0. D., 
closes her eyes in a filmy Ninon nightgown. She has a coat, stunning purse, 2 L_} Ship prepaid. L_! plus Postage 
Pairs of shoes and socks, sun-glasses and hangers. Her walking mechanism is oC a nee Fa Ae ee Re ERT, Perce Sees 
fully GUARANTEED! You get "Glamour Ann” and her 22-piece wardrobe—all | 
complete at this LOW PRICE! ADDRESS 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES 2 CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Now you can enjoy big savings on books that delight and inspire Catholics. . . 
in magnificently-bound volumes you'll be proud to own. As a demonstration, take 
any volume shown on this page for only 10¢ with membership! 


Choose Any of These 10 Rewarding Books 


OMNIBUS VOLUME #5 — Three complete book Ann, by Myles Connolly. (Would cost $10.50 in 
Promi A / i Wr » i ve rand a pul shers’ editions) 

asecge “yee a an en Vrs ae RICHEST OF THE POOR, by Theodore Maynard 
‘a aa Nib oh =e ape I y of one of the most beloved of all 
rancis of Assisi. (Publ. . $3.00) 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING, 4y mqing Fulton 
J. Sheen Comforting words of wisdom t yo 
solve vexing everyday problems. (Put 


pu > 


-~ pom ha AND Lounsss, by Michael de Saint- 
Pierre Ir y of beloved S nd 


Great e\ 





1 healing, et 1 h i A story 
PLAYED EAR the moving autobiography of Fr pt py orien gah ms pa oy vig Daily 
D \ bsort f th warmt nt t eepen your inner strength. (Pub- 


SHRINES TO OUR LADY Around the World, by THE SPEAR, by Louis de W obl—A bril 
Zsolt Ire ads - O f most be ed ST f the Crucifixion 
K I 1 on tl t Marian nes t hed (P Bas r’s Edition $3.95) 
Over 7 phot ¢ 5.( 

OMNIBUS VOLUME #2 Three book 
OMNIBUS VOLUME +1 ontains in full Fr f The F; Miracle, by Wm. J. Cowan; 
S. Kenr l n th ! , ) f f ea by April Oursler and 
Cam | mma r two short T/ vil in the Desert, by 
Small M , l sallice and / I 1” . ul ost over $10.00 in 


























MAIL COUPON WITH ONLY TEN CENTS 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. TS-11, Garden City, N. Y. 
I enclose 10¢. Please send me AT ONCE the book I 
have checked below, and enroll me as a member. 
I am to receive advance notice of all coming selec- 
tions. I need not take a volume every month — only 
two books during the whole year, at the special 
membership price of only $2.00 each, postage paid. 
I may cancel my membership at any time thereafter 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, after receiv- 
ing your introductory selection, you are not de- 
ghted, simply notify the Club within 7 days and 
your membership will be cancelled. The introduc- 
cial importar ul meaning or Catholi €1 advance notice of all coming selections tory volume is yours to keep in any case 


1 
! 
! 
! 
! 
l 
! 
el yee inden rou need take only two additional books during | () SERNAsEtTE ame RICHEST OF THE POOR 
and profit readir ks that comfort your e next year and may cancel your membership | LOURDES [_] SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
| 
! 
l 
! 
I 
! 


How This Generous Offer Enables You to Enjoy the Most Interesting 
and Worthwhile Catholic Books — at Remarkable Savings 


ES, you are invited to accept ANY ONE of times there will be one book so outstanding that 
the wonderful books on this page for only it will be printed in a volume by itself 
TEN CEN’ TS. with membership in the Catholic 


, ( you pay only the remarkably 
amily Book lub 


of $2.00 for each selection, postage 

We make this generous offer simply to der »repaid — even though the volume contains ma 
onstrate how this new book club brings you th erial which would cost you as much as $10.50 
finest, the most er ible, and inspiring nev in the original publishers’ editions. There are 
: 


books — at remarkable savings. Books with » other fees or membership dues, and you re 


OMNIBUS VOLUME +1 [| STOP, LOOK AND LIVE 
OMNIBUS VOLUME 2 | | THE SPEAR 

OMNIBUS VOLUME #5 THOUGHTS FOR DAILY 
PLAYED BY EAR LIVING 


spirit in tl tr led times... enrich tl any time after that 
wholesom atholic atmosphere in your h 

Send Only 10¢ for Introductory Volume 
Outstanding Approved Books —at a 1 
Substantial Saving So that you may judge for yourself how truly 
worthwhile these books are, the Club will send 
To provi u with this type of reading ANY ONE of the above volumes (which would 
at a substantial saving —the Catholic Family ordinarily cost you, in publishers’ editions, up 
Book Club’s editors carefully select one or mor to $10.50!) for ONLY 10¢. And, after receiv 
important tf ooks of unusual interest to all ing it, if you are not delighted, you may cancel 
Catholics metimes the Club Selection wil your membership at once. Mail the coupon 
be a combinatior tr “Omnibus” volume con NOW —with only 10¢—to: CATHOLIC FAMILY 
taining two or more complete books, or some- BOOK CLUB, Dept. TS-11, Garden City, N. Y. 


Name 





Address 





Zone No 
City (if any) 
Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only 











